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\ The Altraclive Hampshire 


The beautiful Hampshire Down 
ewe lambs, shown onthis page of 
American Agriculturist, were ex- 
hibited last fall at many state and 
local fairs. They were the first 
and second prize winners wherever 
shown. They were bred and ex- 
hibited by A. F. White of Steuben 
} county, N Y. They are now owned 

by Norman - Webster of Chester 
county, Pa. The Hampshire is a 


Want 


harmless, black-faced, black-legsed” 





sheep like the Southdown and the 
) Shropshire. It is very similar to 


The breed is not as common in the 


the former, except that it is larger. PREPARING FARM POULTRY FOR FAIRS « 


United States as its many good GEORGE 0, BROWN, MARYLAND. J 
characteristics would seem to war- Many farmers who keep pure-breds can successfully compete with the very best poultry A 
; < : experts at exhibitions. To be able to win prizes with farm raised fowls, the start must 
rant. It is considered particularly be made with good stock. Select the specimens intended to exhibit as early as their plum- | 
f valuable fo> crossing on scrub ewes. age conditions will permit, and if possible, give them a good sized run by themselves where 
they can have plenty of natural grass and clean clover pasture. It is a good plan to select 
more than will be needed. Growing youngsters require favorable conditions to do their 
best.: The diet should be greatly varied, and the chicks fed liberally, but not surfeited. Keep )) 
} 4ne houses clean, giving daily attention. Cleanliness and health are always important and | 
especially so in show birds. 
The first things that should be looked for in selecting the specimens are disqualifi- | 
cations. The male bird is always considered as half the pen, therefore great care should | 
o»served to select a typical specimen. Such should be active, alert, gallant and combative. 
Aim to ha~e the females as uniform in color as possible, and all the same size. One notice- { 


ably smaller or larger than the others detracts from the appearance of the pen, and has 

) considerable eff2ct on the chances of winning. Eyes and legs should also match in color. i 
One inferior specimen becomes more conspicuous on account of the superior quality of its j 

mates. It is a grect advantage to have exhibition coops to keep the fowls in for a week | 

[To Page 133.] \ 
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Cut Ensilage 


Machires Adapted 
to tne Work, 


I22 





The Baldwin and 
Cale-Baldwin Cutters 
With Traveling Feed Table 


for both ensilage . & fodder are “the modern, 

he machines. , easy running and fast 

gutting distinguish ort ‘Elevate to fill any silo, 

© right or left or straight away. Strong self: 

feed, cut four lengths, perfection safety devices. 
Sizes for hand and power. Write for catalog. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A.T.CO. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


EW YORK STATE 


AIR = 1906 





Sept. 10-15 


Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition. 
Live Stock—New classes added. Improved 
classification in swine department. DoMEs- 
TIC DEPARTMENT—Exhibitors in this de- 
perment unable to be present at the faircan 

ave their exhibit placed for them and re- 
turned at the close of the fair, LripeRai 
Prizes offered in the dairy, farm produce, 
fruit and flower aapebiantom. 


Entries Close—viv 13; Implem 
and machine, Sept. 10; Yall ower F dtpartnents Sept. ee 4 


8. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Agricultural Hall 
Albany, N, ¥. Send for Prize List, 


$65,000 


IN PURSES 4, PREMIUMS 












How to bale Hay to bring the bry 4 of 
the market; how to make the best bale 
of anything balable, from pine shav- 
ings to wool; how to select the Baling 
Press best suited for your particular 
work—is all toldin 


Dederick’s Book 
SENT FREE : 

It tells you things you must know to 

make the greatest profits. It tells you 

facts that may save you money later 

on. This valuable book and Annual 

Repors on HayCropsent free on request. 


. K, DEDERICK’S SON La 
hi Tivoli St., Albany, N. X 





WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


Several hundred thousand farmers say that 
the best ‘eressesens they ever made was 
when they bought an 


Electric "Win 


Low wheels, wide tires; ys Boy: light draft, 
We'll sell you a set of the best steel wheels 
made for your old ace. Spoke united with 
hub, guaranteed not to break nor work loose. 

4 Bend for our catalogue and save money. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. Box 86, Quincy, ft. 


THE POTATO 


By SAMUEL FRASER, Assistant Agronomist, Cor- 
nell University. 


A reliable guide on the cultivation of the potato, 
Its development, manuring and fertilizing, planting, 
tillage, sprays and spraying, breeding new varieties, 
karvesting, storing, marketing, etc, .etc, Taken all 
fm all it is the most complete, reliable and author- 
{tative work on the yotato ever published im 
America. Illustrated. 2 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth, 
Price T5c 


ORANGE JUDD conde 


i t New Yor 
480 Lafayorrouctte Building. 
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COMING AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


State Fairs This Year. 


Arizona, Phenix 


Arkansas, Hot Springs ..... 
California, Sacramento 


Canada, Toronto 
Canada, Ottawa 


Chicago live stock 


Colorado, Pueblo 
Florida, Tampa 
Georgia, Atlanta 
Idaho, Lewiston & 


Illinois, Springfield 
Indiana, Indianapolis .... 


Iowa, Des Moines 


Iowa interstate, Sioux City .. 8 
Kansas, Hutchinson 
Kentucky, Lexington 
Louisiana, Shreveport .... Nev 
Maine, Lewiston .... 
Lutherville 

Massachusetts, Worcester 


Maryland, 
Michigan, Detroit 


Minnesota, Hamline 


Missouri, Sedalia 
Montana, Helena 
Nebraska, Lincoln 


Liceeees NOV 214-28 


Clarkston .. 


- Nov 12-17 
-Oct 1-11 

Aug 25-S 1 
Aug 27-Sept 10 
Sept 7-15 
Oct 1-8 
S 10-14 


. Oct 10-20 
O 8-13 
... Sept 28-Oct 5 
Sept 10-14 
eoeeee Aug 24-31 
10-16 
-+++ Sept 17-22 
17-22 
17-25 
Sept 4-7 
Sie 4-8 
t 3-5 
Aug 30 ept 7 
ee Sept 3-8 
Sept 29-Oct 5 


eoeee Sept 


ever eee 


“Aug 31-Sept 7 


New Hampshire, Concord . Sept 11-14 


New Jersey, Trenton 
New Mexico, Albuquerque .. 
New York, Syracuse 


Sept 24-28 
. S 17-22 
see. Sept 10-15 


North Carolina, Raleigh ....Oct 15-20 


Oregon, Salem . 


Ohio, Columbus .,. 
Oklahoma, Blackwell 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown 


..-Sept 10415 
cide wer Sept 3-7 
.Sept 10-15 

. Sept 18-21 


Pennsylvania Horticultural, — 


adelphia 


Quebec, Sherbrooke .. 
South Carolina, Columbia ... 


eeeeer 


coeee- NOV. 6-10 
. Sept 1-8 
O 22-26 


South Dakota, Huron ..... Ser 10-14 


Tennessee, 


Texas, Dallas .... 


Nashville 
Tennessee, West Union City... 


Oct..8-13 
S 26-29 
Oct bo. Nov 4 


Virginia (interstate), Lynchburg 


Washington, North Yakima .. 
West Virginia, Wheeling .... 
central, 


eer eeeteeeree 


West Virginia, 
burg 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
interstate, 


Wisconsin, 


Wyoming, Douglass 


-— 


Oct. 2-5 
S 17-22 
8 10-14 
Clarkes- 
eee» Sept 3-6 
.-+ Sept 10-14 
La Crosse, 
Sept 24-29 
eseees Sept 25-28 





> 


County and District “Fairs. 








lv Milton, O 25 
Pennsylvania Monroe, Stroudsburg, 
Alleghany, Imperial, A B31 

B 19-21 Nerthamptom, Nazareth, 
Allentown, 8 18-21 8 ll-l4 
Armstrong, Dayton, Northampton, Bethle- 
5 hem, 8 47 
Beaver, Hookstown, Northumberland, Mil- 
¥ A ton, 0 25 
Beaver Falls, ' Perry, Newport, S 17-20 
6 17-20 Philadelphia, Horticul- 
Bedford, Bedford O 24 tural Hall, N 6-10 
erks, Reading, O 25 —_ 8 18- 
Bradford, Towanda, Readir 02 
S 25-28 Rimersburé 8 18-% 
Bradford, Troy, S s-l¢ Sullivan, Forksville, 
Cameron, Keystone 0 35 
Park, Susquehanna rtfor 
Carbon, Lehighton, . “a i 
8 3-23 Susquehanna, Montrose, 
Center, Bellefonte, O 2-5 S 12-13 
Chester, Oxford, 3° 26-28 Tioga, Mansfield, § 18-21 
Chester, Westchester, Tioga, Westfield, S 11-14 
8 li-ié Union, Lewisburg, 
Clarion, Clarion, § 11-14 S 25-28 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, Washington, Burgetts- 
O 9-12 town, O 24 
Conneaut Lake, A: 27-31 Wayne, Honesdale, 
Corry, 8 47 O 24 
Crawford, Cam bridge West Alexander, 8 19-20 
Spring 21-24 Vestmoreland, zone. 
Cumberland, Carlisle, wood, S ll-l4 
25-28 Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 
Cumberland, Williams S 19-2 
Grove, A 7-S 12 York, Hanover, § 11-14 
Dauphin, Middletown, York, York, O 145 
Dauphin, Gratz, | 20-23 Maryland 
Dayton, B 25-28 . 
Du Bois, QO 23 Baltimore, Lutherville, 
Erie, Wattsburg, § 47 4-8 
Grange, Williams Frederick, Frederick, 
Grove, A O. 16-19 
Grange Park, Center Hagerstown, O 9-12 
Hall, 8 17-21 Kent and Queen Anne, 
Greene, Carmichels, Tolchester Beach, 
A 8-31 
Hanover, 8 ll-l4 Montgomery, Rockville, 
Indiana, Indiana, 8 4-7 A 2-& 
Jefferson, Brookville, Pocomoke City, A 1417 
8 + Prince George, Upper 
| Jefferson, Punxsutawney, Marlboro, S 18-2 
A B-31 Talbot, Easton, S$ 18-21 
Johnson, 8 18-21 
Juniata, Port Royal, Canada 
§ 12-14 
Lackawanna, Madison- Alliston, O +5 
ville, 8 27-23 Argenteuil, Lachute, 
Lawrence, Pulaski, jue, 8 18 
S 18-20 Brome, Brome Corners, 
Lebanon, Lebanon, Que, 
J “31 Broome, 8 11-13 
Lehigh, Allentown, Central, Ottawa, Ont, 
8. 18-21 S 7-15 
Luzerne, Dallas, O 2-45 Center Bruce, Paisley, 
Luzerne, Wilkesbarre, S 2-2 
si Center Wellington, on 
Lycoming, Hughesyilte, Ont, 8 B-% 
8 18-22 Ch sarhotbetoue, PEL 
Mansfield, 8 18-21 O 612 
Mercer, Mercer, 8 46 Cl vata’ Ste Mar- 
Mercer, Stoueboro, ine, 82 
8 S27 Chatham, NB, 8 Wal 
Meyersdale, S 3-2 Drumbo, Ont, 8 B% 





Dundas, Morrisburg, 
Ont, 8 35 
East “Algoma, Sault Ste 
Marie, O 23 
East Elgin, Aylmer, 
Eastern, Sherbrooke, 
ue, 8 1-8 
Elmdale, O 8-10 
Fenwick, Ont, O 10-11 
Grand Valley. O 16-17 
Guelph, 8 11-13 
Halifax, N 8, 8 22-0 5 
Harrow, 8) 
Huron, Goderich, 
8 2%. 
Jacques-Cartier, Dorval, 
8s 2 
Kent, Merlin, O 1-2 
London, Ont, 8 7-15 


Manitowaning, Ont, 


O 23, 
pangon, O18 
Lindsa B 2-23 
Lombardy, Lombardy, 
: 
Midland, 
New Westminster, = 6 
2-7 
Norfolk Union, Siete. 
Ont, 8 2- 
North Leeds, Merrick- 
ville, Ont, 8 13-14 
North Renfrew, Beach- 


North York, New. Mar 
et, S 18-20 

Northern, Collingwood, 
Ont, 8S 3-2 

Oxford, Semper 
Ont 


. 1- 
Paris, Ont, B 27-2 
Parry Sound, S 2-28 
Peterboro, Ont, 8 24-26 


Pontiac, Chapeau, O 1-2 
8 38 


Port Arthur, 
Renfrew, Ont, 8 2-28 
Rodney, 8-9 
Shelburne, 8 3-2 
Sherbrooke, Que, 8 1-8 
Bimco, Barrie, 24-26 
Soulanges, Pont se 
teau, 
®t John, N B, Py 1s 
South Renfrew, Ont, 
26-28 
South Waterloo, Galt, 
it, 5-6 
Stanstead, Ayers Cliff, 
Que, A BD 
Sussex, N_B, S 10-14 
Tillsonburg, oO 23 


Toronto, Ont, A 27-8 10 
Trafalgar, Oakville, 

8 27-23 
Victoria, B OC, S 5-29 
Waterloo, Que, A 30-31 
Watford, 8 7-3 
Wellesley, Ont, 8 13-14 
West Durham, Bowman- 


ville, Ont, 8 18-19 
West Kent, Chatham, 
Ont, S 2-27 
Western Branch, Dunn- 
ville, Ont, $ 10-17 
Western, London, Ont, 
8 7-15 

Winchester, Ont, 8 67 
Woodbridge, oO W-18 


Woodstock, Ont, § 19-21 
Woodville, § 13-14 
Yamaska, St Francois 

82 


a Lac, 
Yarmouth, oO 10-11 


North Carolina 


Alamance, Burlington, 
O 8-12 


Central, Greensboro, 
> 912 

Forsythe, Winston 
Salem, O 24 
Heywood, Waynesville, 
9-12 


Mecklenberg, Charlotte, 
O 16-19 


Florida 
Dade, Miami, 
15-22, ’07 
Funiak 
O 31L-N 3 


Walton, De 


Springs, 


South Carolina 
Lexington, Lexington, 
0 &- 
Delaware 
New Castle, Wilming- 
ton, 8S 47 
Georgia. 
Coffee, Douglas, N 6-10 
Gordon, Calhoun, O 26 
Macon, O 2-10 
Northwest Chickamau- 
-29 


Ww sntheld, Dalton, 
O 16-2 


Mississippi 
McComb City, O 22-27 
Kentucky 

Boone, Florence, 
si 


Bullitt, Shepardsville, 
A 21-24 
Campbell, Alexandria, 
8 


Colored, Lexington, 


11-15 

a cg A 2-3 
Ewing, A NS 1 
Falmouth, * 06-29 


Gerinatitown, A 23 
Glasgow 8S 12-16 
Graves, "Mayfield, 

3-6° 


A 3-3 
Elizabethtown, 

8 345 
Henderson, 
5-1 


Guthrie, 
Hardin, 


Henderson, 


29 
Knox, Barbourville, 
A 2-24 


Laurel, London, A 2-31 
Lawrenceburg, A 21-24 
Monticelio, 8 11-15 
Nelson, Bardstown, 

8 5 


Nicholas, A 28-30 
North Ky, Florence, 
A 2 


Sebree, 8 1 
Shelby, Shelbyville, 
A 


Comers, 


8 47 
West Liberty, A 21-24 
Wilton, 8 18-21 


Virginia 


Fredericksburg, 58 

Heathville,e O 
Lynchburg, oe 

Southwest, Radford, 


Tappahannock, 
Pere 
West Virginia 
Barbour, Belington, 
4 A 21-23 
Central, Clarksburg, 
8 34 


®Bikins, ABD 
Savant, Martinsburg, 

A 21-24 
Lewiston, 8S 10-13 
Morgangrove’s, Shep- 

herdstown, 8 47 

Pennsboro, A 28-31 
Tyler, Middlebourne, 

A - 
Upshur, 


Buckhannon, 
8 17-20 


New Jersey 
Mt Holley, O 25 


Tennessee 
Appalachian, ee oe 
Bedford, Shelbyville, 

S 68 
DeKalb, Alexandria, 
S 6 


6-8 
Gallatin, A 22-2 
Gibson, Trenton, by 10-13 
Kingston, 25-28 
Maury, Columbia, 

8 25-29 

Rutherford, Murfrees- 
boro, A2-S1 
West Tennessee, —s 
City, 26-29 


New York 


Afton, S 25-28 
Albany, Altamont, 
A 2-31 
Alleghany, Angelica, 
8 
American Institute, N Y 
City, 8 %-27-N 1-9 
Binghamton, . S 25-23 
Boonville, . 
Broome, Whitney’ 
Point, A 2-31 
Cambridge Valley, 
bridge, 8 3-7 
Cape Vincent, 
Catskill Mountains, 
Margaretville, 4 
Cattaraugus, Little 
Ss 


ley, 

Cayuga, Moravia, 8 47 

Chautauqua, Dunkirk, 
8 5-8 


Chautauqua, Fredonia, 
8 54 


9 
(2 


Chenango,. Norwich 8 4-7 
Clinton, Plattsburg, 

8 ll-lé 
Cobleskill, S 
Columbia, Chatham, 

0 


Columbia, 


Chemung, Elmira, 
3 


Hudson, 
8 11-13 


Cortland, Cortland, 
A 21-24 
Cuba, 8 li-lé 


Delaware, Delhi, A 2-31 
Delaware Valley, Wal- 
ton, 8 47 
Deposit, A 21-24 
Dryden, S 18-21 
Dundee, O 24 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, 
8S 25-28 
Erie, Hamburg, § 10-15 
Essex, Westport, 8 4-7 
Franklin, Malone, 
S 1821 
Franklinville, A 2-31 
Fulton, Johnstown 8 3-6 


Genesee, Batavia, 8 19-22 
Gorham, Reed Corners, 

8 2- 
A Bi 
A 21-3 


Gouverneur, 
Sreene, Cairo, 


Hemlock Lake, Hem- 
lock, 3-5 
Herkimer, Herkimer, 


2- 


A B31 
erson, a 
4 


ba 
Je 


eHsville, 
Lewis, Lovville, A 2-31 
Madison, Brookfield, 

8 


Brockport, 
26-29 


a, 
0 1- 
02 
Naples, 8 17-2 
Nassau, § 1-1 


Monroe, 
Montgomery;~ Fond. 


4 
Morris, 4 
Naples, ) 
Nassau, 4 
New York, American 
Institute § 25-29-N 74 
Newark, S 2-22 
Newark Valley, S 46 
Niagara, Lockport, 
A 


Oneida, Rome, §S 
Oneida, Oneida, A 


Onondaga, Phoenix, 
8 19-22 
Ontario, Canandaigua, 
20-22 

Orange, Middletown, 
A B3 


Orleans, Albion, 8 19-22 
Sn, Ogdens- 

burg, 8 2-23 
Oswego, Fulton, A 2-31 
Otsego, meno 4 * 


22-% 
Palmyra, * 8 .21-23 
Potsdars, 8 if 


‘ Prattsburg, 8 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola, 





S 3-2 
Rensselaer, Nassau, 
S li-lé 
Rensselaer, West — 
ake, 


Richfield Springs, “o 3 
Richmond, Dongan 
8 + 


Hills, 
Riverside, 8 l-l4 
Orazigeburg, 
83-8 


Rockland, 
New Gry, 

A 2-2 

Spring m * 

3-7 

st Waddie, Galan 


8 l-M 
Sandy Creek, 


Rockland, 
et. 


A 21-% 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 
A 3-31 


8 18-2) 
Watkins, 
28-31 
Waterloo, 
25-27 


24-26 
Steuben, Bath, 8 25-28 
Steuben, Troupsburg, 

8 


Schoharie, 
Schuyler, 


Seneca, 


Silver Lake, Perry, 
8 


Suffolk, Riverhead, 
S 18-21 

Monticello, 
21-24 
Oswego, 8 li-l4 

Ithaca, 

8S 2-28 
Ellenville, 
A 


Sullivan, 


Tioga, 
Tompkins, 


Ulster, 

28-31 
Trumansburg, 

47 

24-28 

Warrenburg, 


Union, 


Vernon, 
Warren, 


Washington, 
ward, 
Washington, 
Hill, A 
Wayne, Lyons, 8 
Wellsville, A 2 
Westchester, 
Plains, 
Wyoming, Warsaw, 
8S 17-19 
Penn Yan, 


Ww hite 


Yates, 


Ohio 


Adams, West Union, 
§ 11-1 


Allen, Lima, 8 11-165 


Ashtabula, Jefferson 
A 21-23 
ttica, 8S 3-2 
uglaize, Wapakoneta, 
> 


25-28 
Selmont, St Clairville, 
A 28-30 


Brown, Georgetown, 


nT 


Brown, Sardinia, 
Butler, Hamilton, 
Carroll, Carroiliton; + 

O 9-12 
Springfield, 

A 21-2 


0 2 
8 4 
O 25 


Clark, 


Crawford, Bucyrus, 
O 32 
Croton, 8 2} 
Cuyahoga East, Cha, 
Falls, 
Cuyahoga West, 





Berea 
8 i 
Darke, Greenville, 
7-3 
Erie, Sandusky, § l- “4 
Fairfield, Lancaster 
O 10-13 
Fulton, Wauseon, 8 15-21 
Fulton, ‘Wanseon, 
Gallia, Gallipolis, 
A 224 
Boston. 
A 2-3 
Blanchester 
21-24 
Columbiana, Lisbon, 
8 L- 
Coshocton, Coshocton, 


Clermont, 


Clinton, 


Clermont, 


Geauga, Burton, 8 L- rT} 
Guernsey, Washington, 


8 
Hancock, = 


9- 
Hardin, Kentém, A 28-31 
Barrisoh, Cadiz, O 24 
Hartford, Croton, 8 12-14 
Henry, Napoleoh, 8 47 
Jefferson, Smithfield, 
8 2-2 
Kinsman, 8 
Knox, Mt Vernon, 
O 9-13 
Licking, Newark, O 24 
Lawrence, Proctorville, 
1-4 

Logan, Bellefontaine, 


A 21-4 
Lorain, Hilyria, 8 18-4 
Madison, London, 

A 28-31 
Mahoning, Canfield, 

8S 6-27 
Marion, Marion, S 25-3 
Medina; Medina, S 4-6 
Meigs, Pomeroy, S 12-14 
Mercer, Celina, A 21 
Miami, Troy, 8 
Monroe, 





17-21 
Woodsfield 


Montgomery, 
Morgan, McConnels sville, 
5-2 

Morrow, Mt Gilead, 
28 


Muskingum, ieinecvil 
8 


Napoleon, S 
Noble, Sarahville, 

§ 12 
Paulding, Paulding 

A 23-31 
Perry, New Lexing 

S %-3 
Portage, Ravenna, 

S 18-21 
Preble, Eaton, ~ i 
Putnam, Ottawa, O 24 
Randolph, O 12-13 
Richland, - Mansfic 

8 3-3 
Richwood; Tri-Cc : 

wood, S 13-2 

Ross, Chillicothe, 

A 21-4 
Russellville, oO 1-2 
Sandusky, Fremont 

oO B 
Scioto, Mt Joy, A 23-31 
Seneca, Tiffin, SH 
Shelby, Sidney, S l-l 
Smyrna, S 13-2 
Stark, Canton, S 05-3 
Summit, Akron, 0 2 
Ss cemore, Ss li 
Troy 8 17-2 
Tr umbull, Warrer 

S 11-3 
Tuscarawas, Ca 

Dover, S 18-21 

Union, Marysvill 

S i-lt 
Van 


Wert, Van Wert, 
Warren, Lebanon . 
Washington, Ma: 


if 
Wayne, Wooster, S 12-4 
Wellington, A x) | 


Williams, Montpe! T, 
1-5 
Wilmington, A 28-31 
Wood, Bowling Green 
S 52 


Wyandot, 


Upper San- 
dusky, ow 





Diseased Oats—A. E. L., New York: 


The sample of oats sent has been 
A. Carleton, 


amined by M. 
expert, who 
as in many othe 
during wet seasor 
see, 


Says: 


rs 


1S, 


the condition 
the effects of the season. 
riods portions of the head of any | 


ex- 

the cereal 

“In this. instance, 
that come to us 
so far as we can 
is wholly due to 
In. wet pe- 





of grain are likely to remain unfilled, 


probably from 


the 


pollination because 


leaves also will turn yellow and 
from the same cause. 


of 
The 
red 
For such things, 


prevention 
of rain. 


of course, there is no remedy.” 





Clean Coop—I use an A-shaped coop 


with a tight floor bottom, 
after the first week with pail, 
Tn % 
lime is sprinkled undpr ‘the b 


pan and broom. 


ily 
dust- 


swept d 


Se of much rain 
bottoms.— 
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PREPARING FOR THE WHEAT CROP 


I wish information about the methods of a 
successful wheat grower in Ohio. Can you 
supply the- material or refer me to some good 


‘ farmer?—[W. H. Weeks, Franklin County, O. 


A successful wheat grower in Ohio is George 
E. Scott of Jefferson county. His methods aie 
as follows: On our farm we do not grow 
wheat, except in rotation, but quite frequently 
use it two years in succession, once in place of 
oats. Our method is a four-year rotation, and 
wheat always falls in its line as a means of 
securing a grass stand. We consider it a good 
nurse crop and at the -me time get good com- 
pensation out of the yield. No particular sc- 
lection of land is made. Our method in pre- 
paring soils for wheat is about the ordinary. !f 
seeded to oats plowing is done as soon as the 
oats are removed from the field, and if in wheat 
from corn stubble itis plowed at the very 
earliest convenience, using a pointer to turn 
under the stubble. After plowing the drag is 
used to level the surface. Some days after, this 
is followed with a pulverizing harrow to kill 
weeds and conserve moisture. We prefer the 
disk to the spring-tooth harrow, setting it so 
as to turn the soil over 214.to 3 inches deep. Uy 
this method no stubble appears on the surface to 
annoy in drilling. 

We have found through) years of experience 
that a solid bed beneath, and say 2% inches of 
fined mellow soil on top, gives the best chance 
for a crop of wheat. Late plowing with a loose 
dry soil seldom insures even a fair crop, as the 
‘plants fail to root properly in March and early 
April. 

There are but few varieties that have made 
a marked success in this section: Fultz, Valley, 
Poole and Mealy are best known. All are 
smooth headed, except Valley. Gypsy, a beard- 
ed variety has eclipsed all other varieties at the 
state experiment station in yield and hardi- 
ness during recent years. The Mealy has been 
the best for us on our soils for past six years, 
and -also nearly always at our station for eight 
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years. We had 24 acres of it last year cut out 
fine, and with large full heads with kernels 
equally good and plump. In bad fly years the 
Mealy had made 20 bushels, while the Fultz and 
Poole dropped to ten or ever less. 

We have used all sorts of brands of ferti- 
lizer with a wide difference of analysis, ranging 
from 4% nitrogen to 30% phosphoric acid and 
8 of potash. Last year used ground and steamed 
bone, 2% nitrogen, 30% phosphoric acid, also 
14% acid goods, and do not see much difference 
in results, not even in our after stands of clover. 
Last year we cut one of the best crops ef clover 
from acid treated soil ever eut on the farm. 
We shall use this year half and half of home 
mixed brand of 2-30-8 of steamed bone, with 
the potash added from the muriate of potash. 
Seven pecks of seed to the acre drilled with 
200 pounds .of fertilizer has been our general 
rule. 

We seldom have phenomenal yields, 20 to 36 
bushels, averaging about 25 bushels from one 
year to another. For at least 15 years we have 
been keeping in touch with our experiment sta- 
tion as to the best yielding wheat. Also the 
varieties that weigh out well, with plump grain, 
and by this method, have been very fortunate 
in keeping our farm supplied with satisfactory 
varieties. Some complain of the Mealy as hav- 
ing a tendency to produce shriveled kernels and 
that millers discriminate against it on that ac- 
gount. But we would be loath to discard a well- 
tried and successful variety, as so very few ever 
come into profitable culture out of the hundreds 
in existence. 

Whegt is not grown here as a commercial 
staple, it is seeded as a link in the general ro- 
tation and fairly good yields gotten in its cul- 
ture. The soils in this locality are of a lime- 
stone clay formation in wh*th almost any of the 
grains indigenous to the north temperate zoue 
grow lavishly under proficient cultivation. 
These soils, unless well surplied with humus, 
become tenacious and under the latter con- 
dition will grow whvat if well fertilized. 














A NEW THING IN FAIRS 
ROBERT SHORE, NOBLES COUNTY, MINN, 

In this county we have had of late a new 
kind of farmers’ day; it has been named bargain 
day, perhaps because it was started by the 
business men of a certain village partly for 
the purpose of helping their fall trade. Bargain 
day is a sort of fair day for farmers, and for 
business men a day for trade. There are ex- 
hibits of about everything in the line of farm 
products, except stock. This is not exhibited, 
because it would necessitate the’ preparing of 
sheds and grounds, which would be more expen- 
sive than would be thought advisable. It is 
intended to bring in articles for exhibition by 
those who would never think of taking them 
to the county fair for exhibition. 

There was a bargain day of this ,kind at 
Adrian, in this county, a village of some 110) 


inhabitants, and it was in every sense a most 


gratifying success. There were exhibits of al! 
kinds of grains, vegetables, of dairy products, 
of bread, fruits, etc. Besides the exhibits there 
were sports of all imaginable kinds, not only 
for men, but for women as well. 

A gathering like this gives a good chance for 
people living too far from the county seat tu 
be able to attend conveniently to have a little 
fair of their own. They take a pride in show- 
ing what they can do in the way of raising 
everything that can be raised on a farm, and 
the people present, being all more or less ac- 
quaint~'. enjoy themselves. 

The premiums were offered by tae business 
men, and were paid promptly. About oll the 
business men, perhaps every one of them, offered 
some premium, usually something in their line 
of trade. The hardware dealer, the dry goods 
merchant, the grocer, the butcher, the harness- 
m ker, the miller, would each offer some arti- 
cle as a premium, specifying the product for 
which the premium was to be given. The affair 
was quite a success, and there is no patent on if. 

















MEIFERS TESTED AT THE MIDWINTER FAIR AT SYRACUSE 


The test of dairy cows at the winter fair of the New York state dairymen’s association at Syracuse last winter was a valuable feature. The 
cows were divided into two classes, those over five years old and heifers under three years. The latter group is shown above. The heifers were 


pound of fat, four points for each pound of non-fat solids. 
American agriculturist’s picture the helfers are: 


’, milked three times a day and the test extended 48 hours. The judging was based on the following points: Age of animal, 20 points for each 
The names of the animals with records are as follows: From the left as you look at 
(1) Copia Hengerveld who won second prize with 84 pounds milk, 3.5% butter fat. 2.9 pounds 


fet and 7.5 pounds non-fat solids. (2) Hengerveld de Kol de Haan $rd, who won first with 96.7 pounds milk, 2.9% butter fat, 2.79 pounds fat and 
8.68 pounds non-fat solids. (3) Vrouwkje Korndyke de Kol, who won third with 97.8 pounds milk, 3.8% butter fat, 3.75 pounds fat, and 8.96 pounds 


non-fat solids. These three animals were shown by Henry A. Stevens & Sons of Oswego county. 
pounds milk, 3.5%. fat, 3.29 pounds fat, 7.99 pounds non-fat solids. 


(4) Winona Pietertje de Kol 2nd, with 94.7 


She was shown bv Lin G. Greene of Oswego county. (5) Pontige Metis, owned 


by Stevens Bros-Hastings Co of Oswego county, made 77.8 pounds milk, 3.7% fat, 2.87 pounds fat, 7.15 pounds non-fat solids. (6) Vestella of Maple- 


hurst, owner, owner G. B. Tallman, was the only Guernsey in the test. 





She made 48 pounds milk, 5.5% fat, 2.61 pounds fat, 4.57 pounds non-fat solids. 
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SOME CROPS FOR THE SILO 


E. N. COBB, WARREN COUNTY, ILL. 
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A safe rule is that any forage crop that does 
not have a hollow stem will make good silage, 
the crops with a hollow stem or stalk have so 
rauch air imprisoned in the short lengths that 
the fermentation does not develop the right 
chemical change, so that the silage lacks both 
palatability and nutrients. 

In the New England states the corn crop is 
the only one that can be cheaply put into the 
silo, many of the farmers and dairymen are 
planting the southern varieties of corn with 
the intention of raising more tons per acre, 
this, no doubt, they do, but at a cost of.great 
loss in dry matter of nutritious nature. With 
the dairyman and farmer of the far south and 
in many sections of the west, corn is not a 
profitable crop, to grow for either fodder or 
grain. For example, parts of Texas are so dry 
that corn will not grow, but milo maize and the 
sorghums will succeed and one can in that case 
put these crops in the silo and receive the benc- 
fit of the succulent feed just as pro‘itably as his 
brother stockman who lives in the eorn beit 
of Iowa or Illinois. ~I have used sorghum in 
Illinois several years in the silo and like it very 
much. I use it to return to dry corn the right 
amount of moisture lacking, in case the corn 
has become too dry, which it often does. In 
careful experiments with sorghum silage fed to 
dairy animals I have found that the feeding 
value is nearly equal to that of corn, so near 
that none but experts will detect the difference. 
In the west, where alfalfa is the leading crop, 
it is often lost owing to heavy rains during the 
harvest time, the silo is a good place in which 
to save it; so we find that the crops adapted (to 
being siloed are to be found in all parts of the 
United States, giving to noe section a monopoly 
of the good thing. 

In putting u> silage, I find that many farmers 
make a serious mistake in putting both sor- 
ghum and corn in the silo with too much 
moisture in it. This is the case in most of the 
states just north of the corn belt, the cause 
of this is that the threatening frosts oblige 
farmers to cut the corn immature, and in this 
stage it has an excess of moisture, causing it to’ 
cure out too acid. This can be materially helped 
by cutting the crop sometime ahead of the haul- 
ers and allowing it to dry out on the ground. 
Sorghum should be handled in same way. 

The orange variety of sorghum will stand up 


better than the black seed varieties, and it yields , 


more seed and foliage. The8weeder is the best 
tool for this crop till it is fully 6 inches high, 
when the surface cultivator can be used alter- 
nately with th2. weeder. This crop on land that 
will grow 50 bushels of corn, will yield 15 to 
20 tons of silage. 

In cutting crops for silage, use a corn har- 
vester. You will save the extra cost of twine 


in the greater ease with which the crop can be 
handled. It is a good plan to start the harvester 


two or more days ahead of the silage cutter, 
especially in the case of sorghum, so the ex- 
cess moisture will evaporate, and one can do 
this work with his own team, so that in case 
the silage cutter handles the crop faster than 
the harvester cuts it down, one will not be 
obliged to hire an extra machine. 


A word as to filling the silo. . Many silos are 
filled in such a way that great loss is suffered 
every year. A silo should be filled with the 
contents higher at the sides at all times. Keep 
the middle of silo as muc as 3 feet lower than 
the outside edges. ‘his causes the silage to 
settle toward the sides rather than from them, 
as is the case in, level filling. 


HANDLING FORAGE CROPS 


HARVESTING SOY BEANS 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 

The method of harvesting soy beans will de- 
pend on the use that is to be made of them. 
When grazed down by sheep or cattle, it is sim- 
ply a matter of turning in the animals. But cat- 
tle waste much ‘of the crop, hence, if grazed 
down by this class of stock,.the animals should 
be removed when they .have satisfied their 
needs. Swine and sheep may be given access 
to the crop at will when the season for grazing 
has arrived. Of course, with swine, that season 
is not until the crop is practically mature. 

Various methods of harvesting the crop have 
been practiced, as for instance; cutting with the 
field mower, self-rake reaper, the binder, the 
corn harvester and the bean harvester. Which 
of these modes will answer best will depead 
largely upon the way in which the crop 
is grown, and the exact use that is to: be made 
of it. The mower is best suited to harvesting 
a crop sown broadcast and to be cut for hay. 
The self-rake reaper can best be used in cutting 
the crop for hay, for soiling, for silage or for 
seed. The binder is best adapted to harvesting 
the silo crop or the seed crop, but can only be 
used satisfactorily in harvesting tall growing 
varieties. The corn Harvester can best be used 
when the beans are grown in the line of the row 
with corn for silage, but may also be used in 
harvesting tall growing varieties grqwn in rows 
without admixture. The bean harvester is only 
used when harvesting the crop for seed, and is 
exceptionally well adapted to harvesting the 
small varieties. 

The cutting of the crop for soiling may begin 
at the season of early bloom, and continue until 
it approaches maturity. For soiling it is proba- 
bly at its best when the pods are forming. For 
silage the crop may be harvested any time from 
full bloom to early maturity, but cutting toward 
the latter stage is preferable, since more grain 
is then furnished and the greater woodiness of 
the stems is less objectionable when fed as si- 
lage than when fed as soiling food. For hay, 
the crop should be cut when in full bloom cr 
probably a little later, but assuredly before the 
leaves begin to fall. 


FOR HAY AND STORING. 

Soy bean hay is not easily cured. If the plants 
are much exposed to the sun after being cut, 
many of the leaves will be lost and the stems 
do not readily lose their moisture. Much han- 
dling in the curing is also attended with much 
loss of leaves. The aim should be to cut when 
free from dew, to rake wher sufficiently wilted 
after the tedder where one has been used, and 
to put up in small cocks narrow and high until 
cured. These it is usually necessary to let 
the plants remain for several days. The crop 
is not nearly so easily damaged by rain as cow- 
peas. The average yield of cured hay is about 
two tons per acre. , 


CURING 


STORING SOY BEAN 
As the stalks yield: up their moisture very 
slowly, there should be no haste in storing or 
the mass may heat and spoil. This may be 
prevented by storing the bean hay and some 
kind of cereal straw in alternate layers. This 
will also improve the palatability of the straw. 
The hay when well cured has a high feeding 
value. j 
The crop may be threshed with the flail, with 
the bean thresher or with the grain separator. 
The bean thresher does the work well, but is 
slow. The grain separator when used calls for a 
readjustment of the concaves and of the teeth of 
the cylinder, to prevent breaking the crop. On 
good land the yield is fully 20 bushels per acre. 
The beans must not be put in deep bins or they 
will heat und spoil. 


HAY. 








THE WHEAT CROP AFTER HARVEST 


GEORGE E. SCOTT, OHIO. 
I have been a wheat grower on Maple valley 


farm for 27 years.” In a measure have grown 
successful crops every year during that 
period. One week or ten days is all the time 
wheat needs to cure out in the’ average harvest 
weather and I aim to get it stored as early as 
practical. The crop is barned and closely 
mowed to economize room within our barn. [ 
do not care for stacking; cannot look upon the 
plan as a safe one and it is always attended 
with much waste. 

About all my wheat for 15 years has gone 
into the seed market, ranging in prices from 
$1.18 to $1.30 per bushel, clean of all foul seeds. 
I purchase good 16-ounce grain sacks and sack 
it from machine. Thn reclean and resack for 
the markets. I have kept track of the best yield- 
ing varieties from the,;Ohio agricultural exper- 
iment station during the past 15 years and 
secured my stock from such varieties as they 
commend. I pay 4 cents per bushel for thresh- 
ing at the machine, and furnish the hands and 
board all at a cost of at least 8 cents per 
bushel for the threshing. 


—— 


GATHERING AND PICKLING CUCUMBERS 
ll. E. COLBY, IOWA, 

The cucumber harvest begins about August 1 
and continues until the frost destroys the vines, 
usually about October i. During the greater 
part of this time the entire field must be picked 
each day or two. The cucumbers are gathered 
into small crates, each one holding about two 
pecks. These crates are loaded into the wagons 
and taken to the pickle factories. The picking 
should not be done during the heated part of 
the day if it is possible to avoid it, because 
if the vines are disturbed at that time they have 
a tendency to wilt, thus injuring the yield and 
the fruit. 

The fruit is. graded according to size, the 
smaller ones being the more choice. Anything 
under 3 or 4 inches in length’is classed as first 
grade. These bring the best price and are used 
ior choice bottle pickles and for the* higher 
grade bulk pickles. The choicest of the first 
grade are very slender and average about 1 or 
2 inches in length. The larger ones, those over 
4 inches, such as are used for dill pickles, are 
second grade and bring a-smaller price rer 
bushel. They run a much smaller number to the 
bushel, are much easier harvested and delivered 
and naturally yield more pounds to the acre 
than the first grades, so the: difference in net 
returns is not great. Most factories will use 
only a limited amount’ of the seconds, thus 
forcing the farmers to raise first grade. 

To undertake to estimate a yield is very much 
like guessing on a horse race. Qne can always 
b- much more sure of his statements after 
harvest. But to give plenty of range I should 
say that from 100 to 500 bushels per acre would 
be a fair figure. Of course there may be fields 
that will not come up to 100. 

If a man contemplates planting a cucumber 
crop for the pickle factory, he will find that the 
cultivation will be very easy, but hs must be 
prepared for a rather strenuous job 01 harvest- 
ing. However, the average man is not prone to 
complain because his harvest is large. 

Cucumbers may be pickled at home almost as 
well as in the factory. The process is simple, 
and can be easily learned. The work will, of 
course, be on a smaller scale, but the profits 
are large as soon as a market is found for the 
finished product. The same system of picking 
and grading prevails whether the pickling is 
done in the factory or at home. I 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


CONTROLLING SWINE PLAGUE 
HART, INDIANA, 


URELY a carefully con- 

* ducted series of exper- 

iments on the right 

line will convince any 

reasonable person that 

it is possible to success- 

fully cope with cholera 

and swine plague. Too 

many persons engaged 

in investigating these 

diseases have limited their observations to in- 

fected herds with no accurate knowledge as to 

the actual time or manner in which disease 

germs were acquired by the animal. They have 

also permitted themselves to be handicapped in 

their investigations by accepting as true many 

matters of information in regard to these dis- 

eases about which all seem to agree and yet 

they are not true, except possibly in a very lim- 
ited sense. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH VIRUS. 

Certain facts that seem to be demonstrated 
by a series of experiments conducted by myself 
with hogs that were free from these diseases 
until infected with virus personally adminis- 
tered by me will here be enumerated. My exper- 
iments seem to show that hogs die of compli- 
cations possible to avoid, that result from these 
diseases rather than from the diseases 
themselves. 

There is a general belief that hogs that re- 
eive a well-balanced ration and that are appar- 
ently in the pink of health, are less liable, when 
exposed, to contract these diseases, and that 
even if they d> contract them they will not have 
them so severely, that the percentage of deaths 
among them ‘will not be as great as among hogs 
that are not in such vigorous health. 

Experiment seemed to demonstrate conclu- 


W. A. 


sively that the opposite is true, that hogs so 
treated do contract these diseases more readily 
when the opportunity is present, that the dis- 
ease reache3 an alarming stage in much shorter 
the 


time and that under ordinary treatment 


the mouth, the lips and gums slough away. If 
inflammation is about the nasal passages or 
throat, sloughing sets in and continues until 
a vein or an artery sloughs off and the animal 
bleeds to death. 

If a purgative is given or there is inflamma- 
tion of the intestinal tract from any other cause, 
the side of the intestine sloughs out and lets 
the contents fall into the abdominal cavity, or, 
if the duct from the kidney to the bladder fe 
inflamed, it sloughs off. 


WHEN HOGS ARE IMMUNE. 

It is only when one understands these condi- 
tions that he comprehends how useless it is’ to 
administer medicine after the hog has become 
sick with these diseases. In my experiments I 
did not have the advantage of a microscopic 
examination to determine certainly the presence 
of cholera and swine plague germs, but had to 
depend upon the: symptoms to determine what 
cases were cholera and what cases were swine 


plague. So far as I was able to dis- 
cover, hogs having once recovered from 
either of these diseases seemed to be im- 


mune to the other. 

My experiments seemed to indicate that a hog 
once having either cholera or swine plague was 
ever afterward immune to both of these dis- 
eases. They seemed to demonstrate that pigs 
from an immune sow were always also immune 
for a few weeks after birth. 

Whi.e I did discover a method of nursing and 
care by which one can save practically every 
animal made sick by administering virus, und 
almost all hogs, however they may have ac- 
quired the disease, if taken in charge as soun 
as ailing, yet the skill, labor, and experience 
required often. made it unprofitable, expecially 
with hogs or pigs of small value. 

I do find; however, that the use of virus on 
immune pigs soon after birth requires so little 
skill, so little expense, so little labor and the 
pig does so much better by reason of being 
much less afflicted with othr little pigs’ ail- 
ments, that the administration of the virus 
yields a handsome profit. 
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PASTURING MEADOWS 
PETERKIN WILEY, JR, NEW YORK, 
A common practice among farmers of the 


present day, and more so the eastern farmer, 
is to pasture the meadows as soon as the hay 
crop is cut off. It is an old practice and a bad 
one. It has been practiced for generations, but 
not to such an extent as at present. To turn 
stock immediately upon the meadow is a sure 
ruination of next year’s crop of hay and re- 
lieves the farmer but little in the long run. In 
July and August pasturé gets short, especially 
in a dry year and to see the green grass grow- 
ing is indeed a great temptation. On very rich 
soil I do not say that it is not proper to pasture, 
providing that the young shoots are given a 
chance first to cain size and luxariant growth. 

Every farmer should sow plenty of fodder 
corn in early spring and summer 8o it can be 
fed during the shortage of pasture. In a greut 
many sections, no doubt, farmers have learned 
from experience the folly of early pasturing of 
meadows. I believe it perfectly right to allow 
stock to graze on mowed meadows not earlier 
than September 1, providing it is not carried 
to extremes. I have observed in a great many 
instances when winter set in that the ground 
would be gnawed as smooth as a house floor. 
This leaves the young plant roots unprotected 
and the damage done is extensive. 

I have a number of neighbors, successful in a 
way, and readers of American Agriculturist, 
whose first act after removing the hay is to 
turn in every head of live stock they have. Ex- 


perience has shown this is very unprofitable 
My method is to allow the stock to pasture the 
grass for moderately short intervals at a time. 
In this way there is sufficient top left to insure 


winter protection to the some soil re- 


building and a big hay crop the succeeding year. 


roots, 


SEEDING FOR A CROP OF CLOVER HAY 


ABRAM BAIN, WASHINGTON COUNTY, N Y. 
My method of growing clover and timothy is 

very simple, but one thing well adapted to the 

hills of Washington county. The preparing of 


the seedbed is an important 





percentage of mortality is much 
greater with them than with 
hogs in less vigorous health. 

Hogs -that were fed on new 
milk and middlings before expos- 
ure, until especially mellow, in 
every -instance contracted the 
disease by the end of the fifth 
day after slight exposure and for 
the most part died within a few 
hours after one could notice that 
they were ailing. 

Their death seemed to be due 
to excessive fever, possibly influ- 
enced by the clogging up of the 
intestinal tract, as by placing the 
exposed hcg at the end of che 
second day, after administering 
the virus, in an isolated pen and 
by making the conditions such 
that it was impossible for it ic 
obtain anything to eat, it would 
be slightly indisposed at the en1 
of the fifth day and would 
within a few hours be on the 
road to recovery. 

Another peculiarity of these 
diseases is that the germs seem 
to attack any diseased portion of 
the body and cause a sloughing 
off of the diseased part. 

If there be any break in the 
skin, the sore is attacked by the 
germs and gets larger and larger. 
If there be inflammation about 











item in growing grass seeds. The 
soil is worked until mellow, then 
I apply a top-dressing of weil- 
rotted manure. We prefer seed- 
ing in the fall, sowing about 
eight pounds mixed seed to the 
acre, using a drill and sowing 200 
or 300 pounds phosphate to the 
acre; then roll smooth. 

In the spring to make sure of 
@ good seeding, I sow the rround 
a second time, using more clover. 
Generally sow rye and grass seed 
about September 10, as that gives 
the seed a good start before the 
cold weather sets in, and thus 
the plants are better able io 
stand the hard frosts. This 
method seems to be in general 
use in this section and brings 
good results. Our spring sowing 


takes place about April 1. At 
that time the ground is more 
open to receive the seeds. Our 








greatest trouble with this crop 





SPLENDID EXHIBIT OF CHEESE AT NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


One ofthe leading features at the state fair annually is the fine display 
of-dairy products. This being the leading dairy state is naturally erpected 
to make a good showing along these lines. A portion of cheese exhibit last 
fall. is shown in the picture reproduced above. 
liberal to warrant dairymen in sending their exhibits to the fair. 
partment is in charge of the well-known dairy expert, George A. Smith. 
Entries close September 3. ‘No cheese will be “awarded a prize unless it 
scores above 94 points. Onijy one prize will be given the same exhibitor in 
any one class. Mr Lee of the state department of agriculture is pictured. 


o 


The _prizes are sufficiently 


seems to be to obtain good seed. 

I prefer cutting clover while in 
full bloom. The afternoon is the 
best time to cut clover. At that 
time of day there is less sap in 
the plant. If clover is cut in the 
forenoon, and the sun is hot, 
the hay will become so nearly 


[To Page 129.] 


This de- 

















UR BULB CATALOGUF, 
beautifully illystrated with 


full and reliable cultural directions, 
and containing, as formerly, the 
largest and most varied assortment 
of high class Bulbs in America, 
is now ready and will be mailed 
free to all who send for it, A 
postal is sufficient. 


J.M. THORBURN & COMPANY 
33 BARCLAY STREET, 


THROUGH TO 
38 PARK PLACE, 


NEW YORK. 
Founded in 1802, 














STEEL 
WHEELS 


with wide tires double the use- 
fulness of the farm wagon. 
We furnish thenr any size to 
fit any.axle. Cheaper than re- 
pairing old wheels. Catalogue/ree. 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 106A Quincy, Il, 















ARE FAMOUS 
wherever planted; are planted 
everywhere trees are grown, Free 
Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
ng David, Delicious, etc.-Stark Bro's, Louisiana, Ma, 


With 2in. material 
Continuous door- 
opening. Permanent 
Ladder and Antoma, 


Take-Up Hoop. INTERNATIONAL 
SILO CO., Elm St., Jefferson,Ohio. 


PALENTS 








48-page book free. 
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THE DEVELOPING CROPS. 


A GREAT WINTER WHEAT YIELD—MAGNIF- 
ICENT OUTLOOK AI THE THRBESHING 
MACHINES—SPRING WHEAT PROSPECTS 
RELATIVELY LESS BRILLIANT — THE 
LARGE AREA UNDER CORN SHOWS UP 
WELL—MUCH WILL DEPEND ON AUGUST 
WEATHER—OATS YIELD IRREGULAR, AS 
EARLIER POINTED OUT BY AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST—SOME DISAPPOINTMENTS 
FOR HAY GROWERS. 

American Agriculturist’s wheat crop 
reports during the current season have 





consistently indicated ~«a large yield. 
For this month, correspondents were 
asked to make reports showing 


the rate of yield as determined at the 
threshing, so far as threshing opera- 
tions have been conducted. Of course 
only a moderate percentage of the crop 
had passed through the machine on 
August 1, but sufficient of this work 
had been done at that date, both in 
this season and in all seasons, to figure 
a fair indication of the average out- 
turn. 

The figures presented this month as 


typical of threshing reports to date 
are all the American Agriculturist cor- 
respondents expected. In some in- 
stances the return is extraordinary. 
With the exception of one or two 
states, where the crop was in poor, 


promise during the entire season, the 
threshing returns show a rate of yield 
not only larger, but very decidedly 
larger than has been indicated by re- 
turns of condition when the crop was 
growing, or even by the final return of 
condition made by correspondents at 
the time the crop was harvested. 

It is not the custom of American Ag- 
riculturist to make an estimate of the 
total crop until threshing shall have 
been practically completed, enabling 
our correspondents to secure actual 
results as a basis for their estimate of 
the rate of yield. This rule will not 
be departed from this year, but it is 
safe to say that if later results shall 
substantiate the threshing results al- 
ready secured, a winter wheat crop 
approximating 500,000,000 bushels has 
been secured this year. 

It is also the case that the large rate 
of yield is accompanied by a quality 
of grain decidedly better than the av- 
erage: this year the American wheat 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 





In maturity, the spring wheat crop 
is more advanced than last year at 
this date, although scarcely as for- 
ward in development as it should be. 
It is not late enough, however, to 
cause any apprehension or to place 
any reasonable part of the crop in 
danger. Harvest is beginning in the 
earliest fields in the extreme southern 
part and will be general before the 
last week in August. The plant is now 
so far advanced and so matured that 
it is safe to indulge in the expectation 
that the spring wheat crop this year 
will be one of moderate proportions 
and of fair quality. 

SPRING WHEAT CONDITIONS AUGUST 1. 

The following statement shows the 
average condition of spring wheat on 
August 1 by states: 
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A Deficient Oats Crop. 





The general average condition of 
the oats crop at time of har- 
vest is reported as 81.0 against 82.7 
last month and 89.5 last year. 

This condition can only be taken 
as forecasting a crop which will 
prove not only deficient in qual- 
ity, but is likely to prove deficient in 
quantity and weight. As has been 
pointed out in previous reports dur- 
ing the season, the trouble with the 
oats crop this year was lack of moist- 
ure during season for. germination and 
early growth. 

Threshing returns, so far as they 
have been collected by our cor- 
respondents, are in entire accord with 
the crop indication as outlined by re- 
ports of condition during the season. 
American Agriculturist will not pré- 
sent any definite estimate on the crop 
until full threshing returns are avail- 
able. 

CONDITION OF OATS AUGUST 1. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of the oats crop at time of 
harvest, as reported by states: 





Medium Prospects for Potatoes. 





The general average condition of 
the potato crop on August 1 as report. 
ed by American Agriculturist, corre. 
spondents is 87.5, against BHM hverage 
of 94 last month and 87 last year at 
this time. The decline during the 
past month has been very uniform in 
character and has extended practically 
through all districts in which this crop 
is important. -The falling off in con- 
dition has been brought about by a 
variety of conditions, including lack 
of moisture in many localities and ap 
excess of moisture above immediate 
requirements in districts. 

There is usually, howevera fairly 
vigorous growth of vine, insect ene- 
mies are no more active than usual, 
ang while the present average is a 
trifle below the normal for a ‘@eries of 
years, it does not necessarily indicate 
any marked shortage in the crop. It 
is noted that in some of the districts 
in the northwest where a very consid- 
erable part of the commercial supply 
of potatoes is grown, there is com- 
plaint of rotting following the exces- 
sive supply of moisture. 

The situation as regards blight de- 
velopment shows no essential change 
from conditions as reported by Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist last week. It is ap- 
pearing in various parts of such big po- 
tato growing states as Minnesota, Mich. 
igan, Wisconsin, the Dakotas and Col- 


some 


orado. However, so far its ravages 
have been confined largely to the 
early crop and have not been suff- 


ciently extensive to cause a widespread 
apprehension, 


> 


Disappointments in Hay Yield. 





While in most lines of agricultural 
products this year the season has 
been extremely favorable for good re- 
sults, the grass crop figures a marked 
exception. The spring was cold and 
late over_a large part of the country 
so that grass was late in starting. 
During part of April and May there 
was a shortage of rainfall, which 
further delayed the development of 
the growth of grass, and this again 
was followed by a further lack of 
rainfall later in the season, west of 
the Allegheny mountains. Drouth was 
sufficient to prevent anything like 4 
normal development of o!d meadows. 
The result is that the hay crop this 
year is smaller in the west than for 
Some seasons. The rate of yield is low 
in all the states of importance. 

So much for the great middle and 
central west. Further east, in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New England, 
etc, all great hay producing sections, 
the season has also been trying, but 
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of the gearing and wheels. 


The Moline has for its foundation the 
best woodstock that grows—all Hardwood. 
Selected Hickory for axles, doubletrees 
and singletrees, and white oak for the rest 
Yellow pine 
boards that are tongued and grooved for 








Built since 1854 in the largest exclusive Farm Wagon 
factory in the world, by machinery that does the work with such wonderful precision 
that each part fits the other with unfailing exactness. 


Lightest Running Wagon Under Heavy Loads 


the bottom of box; and we put in the sides 
the best lumber material obtainable. Now 
on top of all this we have reinforced every 
concetvable place on the wagon which is liable 
to wear with iron and steel protections, 
not of flimsy size, but with Acavy plates, 


This enables us to produce the 


his is The Moline 


THE IRONCLAD WAGON! 


which are so in evidence on the wagon throughout 
that The Moline has been called The Ironclad Wagon 


THE WONDERFUL BOOK 
Pole--Reach—Hind Gear—Front Gear—Box 
inside and outside, all have special ironing every- 
Our master mechanic has written a book, 
‘“How the Moline Wagon is Made Ironclad.’’ It 
is FREE. Whether you want to buy or not, get 
You will learn a whole lot more about 


where. 


the book! 


MOLINE 


wagons than you ever knew before 
today. Address 


Station A, MOLINE, ILL. 


BRANCHES— Deere & Webber Co., Mian 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, Dalles, 












Write for it 






WAGON COMPANY, 


Jota Deere Plow Co., 
Oricans and Portland. 
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GOOD WAY TO SHOW CORN AT FAIRS 


In selecting corn for exhibit at a 
only perfect and uniform ears. 


state or local fair, farmers should take 


Frequently corn is ruined for exhibition 
purposes by being handled carelessly. 
small lots of corn that we have seen, is shown above. 
lot grown, selected and put up by J. L. Keckly of Ohio. 


One of the neatest ways of showing 
This was a first prize 
Here is a hint for 


farmers in general and the suggestion may prove helpful. The husks are 


_ turned back and tied as represented 


from another reason. Here grass 
made reasonably good growth, but 
July, continuing into the opening of 
August, had much rain and muggy 
weather, This greatly interfered with 
harvest work and more or less of the 
hay was housed in poor or indifferent 
condition. The rate of yield in: some 
of the eastern states was heavy, 
American Agriculturist correspond- 
ents, following their-usual custom, re- 
port for this month showing an esti- 
mate of the average rate of yield per 
acre of cultivated hay. These tentative 
figures are presented as they are tabu- 
report will be made when county ob- 
servers have had wider opportunities 
to get at average yields, but the situa- 
tion is such that there is little proba- 
bility of material change in the es- 
timated crop. The average rate of 
yield as reported is only 1.8 tons to 
the acre, subject to a little modifica- 
tion next month, should latest returns 
warrant. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF HAY YIELD. 
“e-fIn tons per acre.] 
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Corn Making Excellent Grow‘*. 





Reports to American Agriculturist 
from correspondents, tabulated by 
counties and consolidated into state 
average, shows an average condition 
for the corn crop on August 1 of 88. 
Last month average stand was 85.6 
and a year ago the average was 88.6. 
It will be noted that during July the 
average condition of the crop has im- 
proved about 2% points. This im- 
provement is moderately uniform and 
occurs in almost all important corn 
districts. The only exception is in Illi- 
nois, 

Broadly speaking, July was reason- 


ably favorable for the crop. The 
drouth c tions noted during the 
early pa the month, and the lat- 


in the picture. , 


ter part of June, were quite generally 
relieved, so that for present purposes, 
there was an ample supply of moist- 
ure. The rainfall throughout the corn 
belt this year has been in most cases 
less than normal, however, so that 
there is not a storing up of moisture 
against possible future drouth in the 
way of excessive sunshine. The prin- 
cipal improvement during the month 
is noted in the Ohio valley and in 
the trans-Missouri country. The pres- 
ent average, while not especially high, 
is not far from the normal for a series 
of years. The crop, however, is late 
in development on, account of the 
prevalence of cool weather in May 
and*part of June, during which time 
growth was slow. 

The conditions which have governed 
the development of the corn crop up 
to this time are such that it is very 
apparent the final outcome depends to 
an unusually large extent upon the 
character of the weather enjoyed 
during August. Should weather qon- 
ditions during the month prove 
favorable, i e, bring a combina- 
tion of heat and moisture, the crop is 
in a positidn to push forth very rap- 
idly and mature a large yield. On the 
other hand, should there be heat with- 
out moisturé, the chances for sudden, 
sharp detefioration of the prospect 
are equally good. 

CONDITION OF CORN PAST TWO MONTHS. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of corn as reported on 
August 1, with reports from the same 
correspondents for July 1, presented 
for the purpose of comparison. 

July 1 Augl July 1 Aug il 
WT vcs. OR OD Im icacys CO OS 


Pa eevee DM 9). Mo ......84 & 
Tex ..:...60 .75 .Kan .....84 87% 
APK ic ores 95-97 Neb ......82 83 
Tenn .....93 96 ND .....83 


-.83 87 
W.Va ....99 91 8D.......8 T7 





KY. scccc~-»8t - 94 Cal ......08 
er Sere «ee 
Mich .....86 83 Wash ....95 90 
Ind “os.ccs 83 °87 Okla ... 3 94 
TH .cocs. 0 23 Other -....90 OO 
_) ee 90 90 —_ 
Minn »-t2 85 85.6 88.0 





Immense Cement Roofing Plant— 
The Philip Carey Co, Cincinnati, O, is 
the sole manufacturer of Carey’s flex- 
ible cement roofing. Established in 
1873 with the original plant not larger 
than a small barn the plant now cov- 
ers 32% acres and 2) acres is under 
roof. In addition to the Cincinnati es- 
tablishment there are branch factories 
at Plymouth Meeting, Pa, and Bald- 
winsville, Mass, with 40 distibuting 
points throughout the United States. 
If you so request the Philip Carey Co 
will send you a free sample of its 
roofing and an interesting booklet de- 
scribing the business. State that this 
journal asked you to write” for the 
booklet. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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AGRICULTURE 


Prospects for American Apples Abroad 


EUROPEAN CROP OUTLOOK IS BETTER THAN 
A YEAR AGO—HOWEVER, A NORMAL DE- 
MAND FOR UNITED STATES AND CANA- 
DIAN FRUIT IS ANTICIPATED—WHAT 
BRITISH DEALERS SAY. 


Now that the harvest of winter ap- 
ples is not far removed, orchardists 
in the heavier export producing dis- 
tricts of this country are desirous of 
English market prospects for the 
ascertaining information re’ ‘ive to 
coming season. This journal has just 
completed an investigation of export 
probabilities in chief Brftish markets, 
receiving expressions of opinion from 
foremost receivers abroad. 

In general, it appears that in the 
United Kingdom and on the continent 
of Europe a larger apple crop is be- 
spoken this year than was secured in 
1905. Earlier in the season the pros- 
pect in many districts of Europe and 
in the British Islands was exceedingly 
roseate, but the British outlook has 
since fallen down to some extent. 
However, our correspondents say that 
all told, there will be more domestic 
and European fruit thrown on English 
markets the coming season than a 
year ago. 

NO SENSATIONAL PRICES EXPECTED. 

In view of this fact and:of the 
brighter crop promise in the United 
States (as has been outlined in pre- 
vious issues of American Agriculturist) 
dealers abroad are free to say they 
look for lower prices to prevail for 
American and Canadian apples during 
the season of 1906-7. Of course both 
foreign and domestic’ apple markets 
maintained a phenomenally high level 
all last winter and spring, and prices 
received then can hardly be regarded 
as a criterion for this year. 

Dealers abroad say that with an 
abundance of stock for export from 
America, total shipments for the com- 
ing season should loom up favorably 
in comparison with preceding years, 
for there is no doubt that English, 
Scotch and German markets will con- 
sume hundreds of thousands of bar- 





rels of imported fruit during the next | 


eight or ten months. It is impossible 
to estimate exports for 1906-7 at this 
period, as the American crop is not 
determined, and the available export- 
able surplus is not apparent. Exports 
last season were 2,186,100 barrels (in- 
cluding boxes) and for 1904-5 agere- 
gated 2,411,600 barrels. 

Writing from London, E. A. O’Kelly 
& Company say: “Reports claim that 
the English crop is going to be a big 
one this year, but we feel pretty cer- 
tain that yield will turn out much 
worse than anticipated. Drouth has 
been somewhat general on the con- 
tinent. and although it is too early to 
tell what the crop-will be, we are of 
the opinion it will not prove as large as 
at first expected. Our advice to Amer- 
iean shippers this year is to send 
nothing but the best fruit across the 
ocean.” 


Preparing for the Alfalfa Crop. 
The following interesting facts are 
from the advance proof sheets of “The 
Book of Alfalfa,” by F. D. Coburn of 








Kansas, the man who would rather 
| others engaged in propagation and distribution of 


ers than sit in the United States sen- | 


write books and work direct for farm- 


ate. This book is the most complete 
and only one of the kind ever pub- 
lished. Now on the press of the Or- 
ange Judd Company. 

Many of the most successful alfalfa 
growers begin their preparations two 
or three years before they sow the 
seed. There must, by rights, be the 
most perfect physical condition.of the 
soil. It should have been plowed 
deep for at least two years, and in 
most fields in the central and north- 
ern states a 2 or 3-inch subsoiling 
along with a 7 or 8- inch plowing, will 
be very helpful. 

If corn is to precede a spring sow- 
ing, the ground should have a liberal 
dressing of stable manure plowed un- 

{To Page 129.] 
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SALLOW FACES. 


Often Caused by Coffee Drinking. 


How many persons realize that cof- 
fee so disturbs digestion that it pro- 
duces a muddy, yellow complexion’ 

A ten days’ trial of Postum Food 
Coffee has proven @ means, in thou- 
sands of cases, of clearing up bad 
complexions, 

A Wash young lady telis her expe- 
rience: 

“All of us—father, mother, sister 
and brother—had used tea and coffee 
for many years until finally we all had 
stomach troubles more or less. 

“We were all sallow and troubled 
with pimples, breath bad, disagreeable 
taste in the mouth, and all of us 
simply 80 many bundles of nerves, 

“We didn’t realize that coffee was 
the cause of the trouble until one day 
we ran out of coffee and went te bor- 
row some from a neighbor. She gave 
us some Postum and told us to try 
that. 

“Although we started to make it, 
we all felt sure we would be sick if we 
missed our strong coffee, but we were 
forced to try Postum and were sur- 
prised to find it delicious. 

“We read tne statements on the pkg, 
got more and in a month and a haif 
you wouldn’t have known us. We 
were all able to digest our food with- 
out any trouble, each one’s skin be- 
came clear, tongues cleaned off and 
nerves in fine condition. We never 
use anything now but Postum. There 
is nothing like it.”» Name given by 
Postum Co, Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville.” “There’s a reason.” 





Standard Books 
Greenhouses 


Greenhouse Construction 

By L. R. Taft, A complete treatise on green- 
house structures and arrangements of the various 
forms and styles of plant houses, for professional 
florists as well as amateurs, All the best and most 





| gist of Maryland. 





improved structures are clearly described. The 
modern and most successful methods of heating and 
ventilating are fully treated upon. Special chapters 
are devoted to houses used for the growing of one 
kind of plants exclusively. The construction of hot- 
beds and fratmes receives appropriate attention, Over 
100 excellent illustrations. 5x7 inches. 214 pages. 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 


Greenhouse Management 
,. BY L. Ria Taft. This book forms an almost in- 
volume to Greenhouse Con- 
ag "30 minute and practical are the various 
systems and methods of crowing and forcing roses, 
violets, carnations and all the most important flor- 
ists’ plants, as well as fruits and vegetables de- 
that by a careful study of this work and 
the following of its teachings, failure is almost 
impossible, Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 382 pages, Cloth> 
erice $1.50, 


Pictorial Greenhouse Management 

By Walter P. Wright. The object of this useful 
manual for all classes of horticulturists is to present 
a concise and pleasurable introduction to practical 
gardening, and to compress as much information 
as possible into the space at command. It gives 
detailed directions for the culture and selection of 
the leading flowers, fruits and vegetables, each 
subject being made clear by appropriate illustra- 
tions accompanying the text. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 
157 pages. Cloth. Price 75 cents. 


Fumigation Methods 

By Willis G, Johnson, formerly State Entomolo- 
A practical treatise upon new, 
cheap, simple and effective means of exterminating 
insect pests and various other vermin in field, or- 
chard, nursery, greenhouse, mill, granary, elevator, 
car, ship and other inclosures, A timely work for 
farmers, fruit growers, nurserymen, gardeners, 
florists, millers, grain dealers, transportation com- 
panies, college and experiment station workers, It 
should be in the hands of every horticulturist and 
nurseryman in the country, as well as florists and 








plants, The entire work is written in a popular 
non-technical style, Profusely illustrated, 5x7 inches, 
250 pages. Cloth. Price $1. 


Catalog Free to All 

Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New Large Illustrated Catalog, 112 pages, 6 by 
9 inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by 
titles and authors, and containing detailed de- 
scriptions of all the best books on rural and 
home topics, sent for four cents in stampe—which 
only pays postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, New York, N. ¥. 
arquette Building, Chicago. Il 
ee 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


ways begin your letter with the words: “I saw 
yo ar ade in the old, reliable A. A.” You 
wil find it will bet Lg you a prompt reply and very 
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GARDEN 


ON 
FARM 
TOOLS 


When you buy farm tools do you ever st 
of the tools you select? 


years of experience that are bac 


to consider the reputation and 
If you don’t, you 


ought to—it’s the best guarantee you can get. : 
When you buy a Buckeye Grain Drill you get a machine with 50 years of 
experience in drill making and 50 years of success in the field back of it. 


That means you get a machine that is not an experiment. 
oes the very 


1 get a drill which not onl 


os service. That proves it A the cheapest 


: It also means 
est work, but is built to give last- 
rill you can buy. Back of 


Buckeye Drills 


is a reputation anda skill in drill making of over half a century, and each 
year has added to the perfecting of a machine that has no equal. 

It is penny wise and pound foolish to take chances on farm tools that have 
no such record as the Buckeye because a few cents may be saved (?) in first 
cost. It’s in the long run—the long wear—the ease, convenience in operating; 
the saving of time and trouble that the Buckeye proves its real worth. 

You're not buying a drill for one or two seasons use—you 


Look ahead. ¥ 
want a drill that will last. That 


s why you want a Buckeye. 


Don’t buy until you have called at the local Buckeye dealer's store and 
examined the packers Disc Drill or the Buckeye Combined Grain and Ferti- 


lizer Drill. They te 


their own stor 


better than we can, If there is no 


dealer handy—write to us for our 1907 drill book, but do it today. 
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avin Curel 


never had an equal 

—{n the world for curing 
common horse ail- 
ments, such as Spav- 
tn, ib 





Horse 
d your Spavin Cure and found it a sure cure for Spavin. 
Youre respectfully, W. James Fitspatrick. 











Price a4 @ for $6. Greatest known liniment for fam- 

fly use. All dru; Accept no substitute. “Treatise 
Heorse,"* free from druggists or 

DR. B. J. og COMPANY, 
Enosburg Falls, Vermont, 

NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 

By C. L. Peck 
4 Practical Guide to Successful Dairy 
Management 


The treatment of the entire subject is thoroughly 
Practical, being principally a description of the 
methods practiced by the author, and which after 
& lifetime of experience and study he has found 
most advantageous. Separate chapters are devot- 
ed to the importance of the dairy, physiology and 
secretion of milk, future of dairying, dairy 
breeds, selection of a breed, the dairy cow and 
the dairy sire, dairy standard, care and feed 
of the dairy cow, care of the calf, milking, 
when to have cows come fresh, feeds and their 
value, care of the milk, device for ripening 
cream, churning, marketing dairy butter, the 
airy barn, silo and silage, miscellaneous topics, 
necessary appliances, general hints, dairy rem- 
edics, A specially valuable part of this book 
consists of a minute description of the far- 
famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D. Detrich, 
near Philadelphia, Pa. On this farm of 15 
acres which 20 years ago could not maintain 
one horse and two cows, there are now kept 
27 dairy cattle, in addition to two horses. All 
the roughage, litter, bedding, etc, etc, neces- 
sary for these animals are grown on these 15 
acres, more than most farmers could accom- 
plish om ome hundred acres, Illustrated, 5x7 
inches, 200 pages. Cloth. Price .........00«.$0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 




















. : Onre the lameness and 
remove the bunch without scarring the 
horse—have the part looking just as it did 
before the blemish came. 

Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 
fe a special remedy for soft and semi-solid 


blemishes Bog Spavin, Thoroughpin, 
ock, ete. It is neither 


Bplint, Curb, Capped : 
aliniment nor asimple blister, but a remedy 
unlike any other—doesn’t imitate and can’t 


be imitated. Easy to use, only a little re 
quired, and your money back if it ever fails. 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
describes and illustrates all kinds of blem- 
ishes, and gives you the information you 
ought to have before ordering or buying any 
kind of a remedy. Matled free if you write. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemista, 

9291 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ili, 
















LET 

HIM 
SUFFER 

ro . 

3 PACKAGE 
ABSOLUTELY will cure any case 
ONLY POSITIVE or your money will be 
retun . 
AND 1 PAGKAGE witi 

PERMANENT BJ pr cases. 






Sent post paid on 
receipt of price. 


AGENTS WANTED 
MOoe* REY FR at PANY 


‘oarth Avenue, 

YOUNG MEN WANTED — To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGR, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 45 LOUIS STREET. 
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A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 
Wher writing to an advertiser is to say: “FS saw 
our adv. inthe old, reliable A. A.”’ 
it the next time. You'll get a more prompt 
you ever did before. 
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Seeding for a Crop of Clover Hay. 

[From Page 125.] 
cured that a heavy dew is likely to 
affect the color; but When cut in the 
afternoon, although the hay may wilt, 
yet it will not be injured, neither will 
a@ dew or even a shower do any’ dam- 
age to it. The damage to clover hay 
is from letting it get wet when half 
cured. 

By tedding before noon of the sec- 
ond day, the hay may be taken into 
the barn in the afternoon in a good 
condition. We do not like to cock our 
hay, as it is hard to put up in such a 
way as to shed the rain, but should 
more be down than we can take into 
the barn in a day, it is cocked until 
the next day. Our practice has been 
to cut each afternoon just about as 
much as can be cared for the follow- 
ing afternoon. Clover should be put 
in the barn not so dry that it will 
break up in handling, but free from 
moisture, so that it will not heat very 
much. In this way, with ordinary 
weather, our hay is very bright. 


Lettuce Growing Under Glass. 


FRANK 8S. MILLER, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0. 








A greenhouse and a system of cold 
frames in some well sheltered place 
will be found a profitable investment, 
the area of glass subject to circum- 
stances. My experience for some 
years has been with a forcing house 
or houses of 10,000 square feet and 400 
cold frame sashes 3x6 feet. The for- 
cing houses are used exclusively for 
vegetables, About September 1 let- 
tuce is sown in one of the cold frames 
and transplanted 1x2 inches apart. As 
soon as it has become well established 
with good fibrous roots, it is trans- 
ferred to the forcing house, having 
been previously fertilized with well de- 
composed manure, or in its absence, 
fresh horse manure is spread evenly 
over the bed and it is given a good 
watering. Either, turned under care- 
fully, has given satisfactory results and 
will serve for two crops. The distance 
apart in permanent beds is 8x8 inches. 

The best variety for winter forcing, 
in my experience, is Grand Rapids. 
If possible, never let the plants wilt 
after setting in permanent beds. After 
48 hours roet formation will have 
commenced. Afterward water freely. 
As soon as the surface soil is in proper 
condition, loosen it up well, as a fine, 
well pulverized soil prevents rot and 
alsa lengthens the {ntervals several 
days between watering. 

Supposing the gardener to keep on 
hand a constant supply of young 
plants, repeat the above program un- 
til the house is full. In five or six 
weeks the first planting should be 
ready for market. As soon asa bed or 
portion of a bed is out, work the soil 
over and replant. Three crops can be 
grown, making the returhs from a 
house very remunerative. We use 
Grand Rapids, a hardy and satisfac- 
tory variety, in preference to head 
lettuce. The latter kinds are more 
susceptible to rot and unless condi- 
tions are favorable, do not always 
head well. This, in brief, is the sys- 
tem practiced by most growers in the 
vicinity of Columbus. 
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Raising Chicks Artificially is the 
title of Bulletin 98, recently issued by 
the W Va exper sta. It is the work 


of Profs J. H. Stewart and Horace 
Atwood, who have made an exhaus+ 
tive study of the subject and write 


Their discussion com- 
mences with the production of eggs 
suitable for hatching.- It then con- 
tinues through the necessary details 
of incubation, location and operation 
of incutabors, testing the eggs and tak- 
ing off the hatch. Then the processes 
of brooding and feeding while in the 
brooder house are discussed up to the 
point where the chicks are large 
enough to go to the colony houses 
and shift for themselves to some ex- 
tent. 


with authority. 


Popular Rule of Poultry Feeding. 





The best rule for feeding poultry ig 
common sense; the health and usefu!- 
ness of fowls does not depend on fol- 
lowing rules so much as on getting an 
adequate supply of palatable’ food. 
Changing the food several times daily 
is no better than making the same 
changes as often each week. This 
may be seen from the rules practiced 
by successful poultrymen. Notice the 
following : 

Mash of bran and middlings, bran 
and corn meal, bran only, various 
grains ground together. These va- 
rious mashes fed morning, neon or 
night, in amounts varying from a 
spoonful to a crop full. Some poultry- 
men give no mash at all. Again some 
keep beef scraps before the fowls at 
all times, others give an ounce every 
second day. Some give as much green 
bone each day as the hens will eat; 
others half an ounce on alternate days. 
Some mix grit, charcoal and cut clover 
with the mash, others feed them sepa- 
rately. It’s up to you; but your neigh- 
bor may have equal success by an 
opposite practice. Principle is above 
rule. 
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A Record Breaking Pacing Mare. 








The sensation of the turf so far this 
year was the performance of The 
Broncho af Cleveland, August 3. Three 
world’s records were hung up, and 
she was voted the champion pacing 
mare of America. She defeated all 
rivals in three straight heats, her time 
being 2.08, 2.03% and 2.02%. Her rec- 
ord consisted’ of the three fastest heats 
ever paced and won consecutively; 
world’s records for pacing mares in a 
race and the world’s mark for the 
fastest third heat ever paced by any 
horse. All of these she did without 
being urged in the least. Her trainer 
and driver, Charles Dean, states that 
before the season is over he will give 
her a mark that will surprise even 
the most enthusiastic of her friends. 
An attempt will be made to match 
her with Dan Patch. 

The history of this little mare is 
extremely interesting. She was bred 
in Illinois and for a time was consid- 
ered unmanageable. She was wild, 
nervous, mean, ready to strike or bite 
anyone who came near her. She 
would not pace and tried to break all 
sulkys to which she was hitched. 
Charles Dean, however, never lost his 
temper and had great faith in the ani- 
mal. Gradually she quieted down and 
now is easily managed and promises 
to make a remarkable record the pres- 
ent season. The Broncho was bred by 
Mr Adams of Dixon, Illinois. A few 
weeks ago she was sold to Messrs 
Rochon & Doble of Winnipeg, Man, 
for $10,000. She began to show speed 
last year. It is the plan of her own- 
ers to give her a low mark the pres- 
ent season. 

Fall Shearing is beneficial in pre- 
paring lambs for early winter ‘mar- 
ket. The work should be done early in 
the season, at least, not later than 
October. The removal. of the fleece 
hastens the fattening process and 
gains are made at a cheaper rate. 








Papec Ensilage Machinery—Three 
vital questions are connected with this 
subject: elevation, capacity and power. 
For these in perfection, for speed in 
in cutting, nice work and all around 
convenience and durability, the 


Papec ensilage machinery is unsur- 
do 


passed. Dairy farmers would 

well to write the Papec Machine ©, 
Box 11, Lima, N Y, for descriptive cat- 
alog. State that you saw this notice 
in American Agriculturist, It will af- 


ford you every courtesy. 
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Any Old Hen can lay in the spring 
but for winter business when eggs are 
high it takes the hen planned for in 
advance to do the trick. Now is the 
time to plan hens for next year. 
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NOONDAY LUNCHEON AT THE STATE FAIR 


Farmers who attend the state fair 
not overlook the social features. 


annually with their families should 


We reproduce above a picture snapped by 


American Agriculturist camera last fall, showing a merry party at luncheon. 


This sort-of family gatherings is valuable. 


tunity of bringing friends together. 
at luncheon hour? 


Preparing for the Alfalfa Crop. 


{From Page 127.] 

der for humus, to encourage earth- 
worms and to introduce the particular 
bacteria so essential to alfalfa’s wel- 
fare, or at least furnish favorable con- 
ditions for bacteria, and the harrow 
should follow the plow each day. The 
soil’s condition should be like that for 
a garden. Care should be taken never 
to work with the ground when too 
wet, as such working almost inevita- 
bly results in clods and a baked soil. 

The corn should be cultivated often, 
and a liberal sowing of cowpeas just 
before the last cultivation, which 
should~ be shallow, has been found 
quite helpful. 

In some states a clover sod is plowed 





under for alfalfa. If this is for a 
spring sowing, the sod should be 
plowed in September or- October, 
disked or harrowed, and not infre- 


quently, a light sowing of rye for win- 
ter pasture is feasible. Then in early 
spring,,the land may be put in order 
with disk and tooth harrows. It is 
excellent if a liberal application of 
rotted stable manure is plowed under 
with the clover sod. 





Bang Method with Tuberculous Herd. 


In a recent article on tuberculosis in 
cattle, I saw a reference to what. was 
called the Bang method of handling the 
herd. What is this and how is it ap- 
plied? I have a small dairy herd and 
want to keep posted on this subject. 
Answer through the columns of Amer- 





ican Agriculturist.—[J. B. Newell, Sen- 
eca county, N Y. 
The Bang method of handling 


tuberculosis, as given in a-recent bul- 
letin by- the New York agricultural 
experiment station, is simply the pro- 
cedure recommendéd ané carried in- 
to effect in Denmark by Prof B. Bang 
of the Copenhagen veterinary college. 
The object of this method is to re- 


plenish a tuberculous herd with as 
little loss as possible. It recuires that 
all animals showing physical symp- 
toms of the disease should be de- 
stroyed. Those which give a tuber- 
culin reaction, but which exhibit no | 
evidence on physical examination of 
being tuberculous, are isolated. They 
are kept for breeding purposes. The 
reacting animals are carefully watched 
and if any of them develop obvious 
Symptoms of the disease they are 
slaughtered, 

The method as originally prop6$sed 


has been modified from time to time 
in accord with increased knowledge 
of the disease and the conditions un- 
der which it exists. The success of the 
method rests in the fact that it con- 
forms to the chronic nature of the 
disease and,its tendency to become 
arrested. Zhe large percentage of 
dairy cows jn Denmark that reacted 
to tuberculin, suggested the impor- | 





The fair offers a good oppor- 


Why not arrange for a sort of reunion 
A meeting place can be planned for that time. 


tance of replenishing the herds with 


healthy cows before the total de- 
struction of the reacting ones. 
SUMMARY OF THE METHOD. 

A herd is tested with tuberculin. 


The animals that are in a bad con- 
dition are slaughtered. The reacting 
animals that show no physical evi- 
dence of the disease are isolated; they 
are kept for breeding purposes. The 
offspring from the reacting eows are 
promptly removed from their dams 
and fed milk from non-reacting cows 
or the pasteurized, heated to the tem- 
perature of 185 degrees, milk from 
the reacting ones. The milk of the 
isolated cows after pasteurization is 
also used for human food. 

If any of the isolated cattle give evi- 
dence of the disease advancing, such 
as enlarged glands or emaciation, they 
are slaughtered. The non-reacting 
animals are tested from time to time 
and if any _individuals react they are 
placed with the isolated ones. The 
calves that -are raised from the re- 
acting cows and which fail to react to 
tuberculin are placed in the sound 
herd. As the sound herd is replen- 
ished the isolated cattle may be fat- 
tened and killed, under proper in- 
spection, for beef. The laws of nearly 
if not all, countries permit the use of 
meat of tuberculous animals for food 
when the disease is localized. 
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Feed at Calving Time—The peérfor- 
mance of a dairy cow during the 
period of lactation, depends !argely 
on the care she receives at the close 
of her lactation period until she 
comes in full milk again. We use 
laxative foods, keeping the cows in 
the best physical condition to with- 
stand the great strain at that period. 


,We do not allow the calves to remain 


with the cows only a short time. The 
calves are taken away and taught to 
drink whole milk.—[{H.W.Jefferes,N J. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Conducted for this journal by Donald Mcluatosh, 
V 8. professor of veterinary sciehce at lllinois college 
of agriculture. 

Subscribers’ questions are answered in rotation 
free of charge, but for immediate personal advice by 
mail $1 should be inclosed. The prescriptions print- 
ed below can be put up by any druggist, but reliable 
remedies for certain troubles are almost always 
named in our advertising columns and offen can be 
advantageously employed for the very ailment in- 
quired about. 


Rock Salt—M. S. J.,. New York, wants 
to know if it is a good plan to keep 
lumps of rock salt continuously in 
horses’ feed boxes. Placing rock salt 
where horses can get it when they 
want it is the best method to supply 
them with salt, 


Iiernia—S. S._S., New York, has a | 


foal that has a rupture at the navel 
opening. What can be done for it? It 
is best to let it alone until the foa! is 
one year old and if it is not better 
then, have it operated upon by a 
qualified veterinarian. 





Obstruction in Teat—G. B. S., Penn- 
sylvania, has a cow that has a hard 
lump in her teat that prevents the 
milk from passing through it. The 
only remedy for this trouble is to use 
a milk tube to draw off the milk until 
the lump disappears. 


Skim Milk Paint—I notice in a re- 
cent number of American Agriculturist 
that J. Walter Pancoast of New Jersey 
wants to know how to make skim milk 
paint. I have used it and found it 
more satisfactory than I anticipated. 
Take as much skim milk as you think 
you will require to paint the building 
and put in enough Rosendale cement, 
or some other good grade, so that you 
can stir it with a paint brush and add 
a sufficient amount of dry, yellow ochre 
until the desired color is secured. If 
any other color than a light drab is 
desired, use other mateia!s according- 
ly. The material must be kept well 
stirred as the cement wi'! harden if 
allowed to stand for a time. I find it 
spreads more easily on old boards than 
on newly planed ones. The coat I 
fave my buildings sticks tiptop. I be- 
lieve if will last for years and it looks 
very neat.—[E. M. Phelon, Otsego 
County, N Y. 





State Claims for Diseased Cattle— 
J. E, R. P.. New York: The agricul- 
tural law of this state provides that if 
an animal belHeved to be suffering 





from tuberculosis is killed under the | 


provisions of that law, the 
therof is entitled to compensation as 
follows: If the animal upon post 
mortem examination is .found not to 
be affected with that disease the owner 
is entitled to the full appraised value. 
If found to be affected in a locaHzed 
form, the owner is entitled to 60% of 
the appraised value. If suffering in a 
generalized form, the owner is en- 
titled to 40% of the appraised value.— 
(G. S. Flanders, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. 

A Well Lighted Dairy Barn is a very 
important factor in keeping cows in 
good health. Disease germs flourish 
in dark places and the best and 
cheapest disinfectant is common, 
everyday sunlight.—[P. P. South. 





“IT saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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The Money 


It’s your business and if you don’t 
attend to it, who will? You cannot 
afford to keep cows for fun. 

usiness, and 


hat isn’t 
furthermore, it isn’t 
wf There is money in cow 
f. f you go at it right, and Pe: 
ere is more fun in going at 
right than there is in staying wrong. 


You need a Tubular Cream Sepa- 
rator because it will make money for 
ou; because it saves labor; because 
t saves time; because it means all the ff 
difference between cow profits and 
cow losses. 
Look into this matter; see what a 
Tubular will do for you and buy one 
cause you need it. 
} How would you like our book 
“Business Pairying’ and our catalog 
B. 100 both free. rite for them. 


The Sharples Separator Go. 
West Chester, Pa. 
‘oronto, Can. Chicago, tlt. 








et 
ABSORBINE 


will remove them and leave no 
biemish. Does not blister or re- 


move the . Cures any puff or swe . Horse can 
be worked. $2.00 per bottie, delivered. Book 6-C Free. 
BSO r 


0 
bottie. Cures Boils, Bruises 
Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele. ‘Allay 


W.F YOUNG, P. D. F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass 








— 
Not only a// the cream, but defter 
cream—and so bigger profits, if you 


Use The 
Improved Frictionless 


EMPIRE 


Cream Separator 
Easy to run, easy to 





clean. Let us prove 
its superiority. Dairy 
books /ree. Write 
today. 











EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 











Bloomfield, N. J. 





| eS RATE 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 





Page. 













World's 
cream as you desire. Cream 
using a 


easy to pour mi 


any ot 
handsome, new catalogue. 
catal 


sure to for ogue num 


Prompt deliveries of U. S. S 


into— see picture. 


Vermont Farm Machine.Co., 
















Save all your Cream 


U. S. Separator is biggest money maker Jecause it gets more cream than any other. Holds 
Record for clean skimming, and can be easily regulated to skim thick or thin 
repfesents — you waste cream every day if you are not 


CREAM 
° °° SEPARATOR 


Has only 2 simple parts inside bowl —easily and quickly washed. Low supply tank — 

) k All working parts inclosed, keeping out dirt and 
Rr — operator. All parts accurately made, automatically oiled and light running. 
exclusive advantages, all fully described and finel 


oo ' oe i: illustrated in our big, 
rite for cop y—do it now w. 
ber 6 and address 


i you think of it. Be 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


from h at Auburn, Me., Buffalo, N. Y.. Toledo, 0., Chicago, Ill., La 
Kansas City, Mo., Oaiaha, Neb., Sam Francisco, Cal., Portland Ore., Sherbrooke and M i + Hamil 

















rosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Sioux City, Ia., 





Address ail letters to Bellows Falls, ve. 


Onat., Winnipeg, Man. and Calgary, Alta. 
445 
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HARVEST 
Sow a principle and reap a thought, 
Sow @ thought and reap an act, 
Sow an act and reap a practice, 
Sow @ practice and reap,— 
Well, it depends upon the kind of seed. 





Some persons make money farming, 
and they make it fast, and yet they 
pay too dearly for it. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to pay too dearly 
for money. Instances of this kind are 
frequently seen in all sections of the 
country. Men started there years ago, 
it may be on a: homestead. They 
started without cash. By dint of hard 
work they prospered. They bought 
more land. They worked harder. 
They have made more than a compe- 
tency. They live in a large house. 
They grow good crops. But they are 
bent in form and stiffened and crip- 
pled, although they are yet not really 
in the class of the aged. Their fam- 
ilies are almost dwarfed in body and 
are to some extent dwarfed in mind 
because they have worked so hard. 
Their houses within are bare and in 
a measure destitute of the evidences 
of comfort and refinement. They have 
paid too dearly for what they own. 


<> 
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Buckwheat is not grown to the ex- 
tent that it ought to be in many states. 
Its greatest value in agriculture does 
not altogether lie in its providing food 
for man or even for live stock. It is 
at least problematical if it may not 
be made to render even higher service 
when grown for the amelioration and 
improvement of soils. Owing to its 
rapid growth, it may render good 
service in keeping in check perennial 
weeds. Buckwheat will ordinarily ma- 





ture in: 75 days from the date of sdw- 
ing. It will be sufficiently advanced 
for being plowed under in less than 
60 days from the date of sowing, when 
the object is to improve the soil. On 
fallow lands, buckwheat may fre<- 
quently be sown with much advan- 
tage. Of course, it does not bring 
nitregen to the soil as clover does, 
since it is not a legume, but it makes 
a large amount of- vegetable matter 
for burying in the soil.. Owing to its 
quick decay inthe ground, it soon 
becomes readily available. Much food 
may frequently result from sowing 
buckwheat at no other cost than that 
of the seed and sowing the same. 


Evolution, Not Revolution. 








Social unrest is a characteristic of 
the ‘times. “A noble discontent” 
animates a considerable proportion of 
the people. Farmers complain that 
many things are not right and that 
certain reforms are imperatively re- 
quired. The wage earner, as usual, 
wants a larger return for his labor, 
aspires to own his own home, and to 
have his family enjoy comforts which 
a few years ago were the luxuries of the 


few. The manager of industry is con- 
stantly striving to find means of 
avoiding waste and of increasing 
profits. Investors want to make 


money fast, but an increasing propor- 
tion of them are still more anxious to 
find investments that will yield, say 
5% per’annum without any loss what- 
ever of principal. Science and inven- 
tion are constantly making discoveries 
and improvements that are working 
great changes in life and industry. 
Women are striving for more rights 
and wider usefulness. In religion, and 
in other fields of thought, the force 
of inquiry and change is also active. 

In all this unrest and ferment, some 
conservative people see only cause for 
alarm. As a matter of fact, the situ- 
ation is full of hope. If peoplee were 
lazily satisfied, if they were mentally 
stagnant, if they were not striving for 
a high morality and a real spirituality, 
then indeed alarm might well be felt 
for the future. Enemies of the body 
politic, all who fatten by special privi- 
lege for the few at the expense of the 
many, thrive best among acquiescent 
people. When the public is wide- 
awake, ever on the alert over its press- 
ing problems, progress is in the air. 
Stagnant people can be aroused and 
secure their rights only through revo- 
lution. People who are physically and 
intellectually active will progress 
through evolution. And there’s all 
the difference in the world between 
evolution and revolution. 


<— 


The Forestry Movement. 








The best inducements toward the 
universal adoption of a wise system of 
forestry, are these: 1, education on 
this subject and the offer of the free 
services and advice of expert forest- 
ers, provided by state and nation; 2, 
freedom from taxation of areas plant- 
ed to forests, or that are being im- 
proved. or reforested; 3, offers of 
liberal prizes for the best practical 
essays upon or. exhibit pertaining to 
forestry by young people in schools, 
by young and old at fairs and insti- 
tutes, and by those who are actually 
planting or raising forests. 

The federal government is doing 
much in behalf of the first means, 
through its forestry bureau. Some 
states have also appointed a state for- 
estry commission, but in most cases 
this body or official requires more 
means and authority. States that 
have as yet done nothing in this direc- 
tion should make suitable provision 
therefor at the next session of their 
legislature the coming winter. 

As to the taxation of woodlands and 
forests, there is a great diversity of 
practice in different states, and even 
in different towns in the same state. 
In some of our older states, taxation 
of land values increases more rapidly 
than the value of the woods, forests 


EDITORIAL 


or timber is added te by growth. 
There is need of greater wisdom, more 
uniformity, and something nearer kin 
to justice in this whole matter of tax- 
ing woodlands. 

Interest in forestry is being encour- 
aged spasmodically by more or less 
prizes, Arbor day observances and the 
like. But there is room here for con- 
certed action and’ wise philanthropy 
to accomplish large results for indi- 
vidual benefit, the welfare of the com- 
monwealth, and for the promotion of 
national strength. 

Farmers should take hold of this 
matter in earnest, discuss it at their 
meetings, and appoint committees to 
follow it up in a practical way. Such 
committees will be greatly aided in 
their work by communicating with 
their state forestry bureau at their 
state capitol and by securing the co- 
operation of the forestry bureau of 
the department of agriculture at 
Washington, 


The Earth Yields Her Increase. 


The crops of the year are bound to 
prove abundant, and another season 
of prosperity is in sight for farmers. 
Not that all crops are all that could 
be desired, for there is some uneven- 
ness and also positive shortages here 
and there. But as a whole, mother 
earth is kind, especially in yielding 
splendid outturns of grains, present 
and prospective. 

Whéat conditions, as a whole, have 
seldom been better. It is not the cus- 
tom of American Agriculturist to esti- 
mate_the crop in bushels until thresh- 
ing shall have been practically com- 
pleted. Nor will this rule be departed 
from this year. But it is safe to say, 
now, that if later results shall sub- 
stantiate threshing returns already 
known, a winter wheat crop approxi- 
mating 500,000,000 bushels is assured; 
as for spring wheat, that is maturing 
rapidly, with harvest now under way 
in the southern portion of the belt. 
The breadth under corn is probably 
the largest on record, and the stand 
generally promising; what is now 
needed is continued warmth, and. a 
fair amount of moisture through the 
remainder of August. The oat crop 
will prove less than in some -recent 
years, yet must make a big aggre- 
gate, while rye, barley and flax are 
promising. The ever important hay 
crop is deficient in some of the mid- 
dle and central states, and not of the 
best quality in the east and New Eng- 
land, yet no cause for apprehension of 
actual shortage. Potato and apple 
prospects are uneven, cotton moder- 
ately favorable, but these, with spe- 
eial crops, will make a big showing 
as a whole. ° 

Now for wise marketing of the trops 
of the year, studying conditions and 
movement, and this is the privilege 
and duty of every farmer. On earlier 
pages of this issue will be found ex- 
haustive reports of August crop con- 
ditions, others to appear each week 
until the close of the season. 

— 

Let it not be forgotten, with the 
passing of the dog days, that vigorous 
prosecutions in the land fraud cases 
are still in order. The federal gov- 
ernment does not propose to let up on 
this reform until all culprits are 
smoked out, fined or jailed. Within the 
week past a one-time member of the 
Oregon legislature has been sentenced 
in the United States circuit court at 
Portland to imprisohment for a year, 
and to pay a fine of $2000. Other cases 
are reported where justice is thus 
meted out. 
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Farmers are exhibiting great inter- 
est in the use of the gasoline engine 
upon the farm. The same is true of 
all kinds of agricultural machinery, a 
great variety of which is advertised 
through these columns. Be sure to 
mention this journal when you write 
these firms and be protected by our 
contract with subscribers, printed 
above on this page. 
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Observation and Experience. 


In American Agriculturist of August 
4, I notice an article by J. F. Keller 
of Licking county, O,:on potatoes. His 
report of the yield of Bliss’ Triumph 
is rather interesting. He says in a test 
of 27 varieties Triumph yielded only 
125 bushels per acre, against 464 for 
Green Mountain. I have grown Bliss’ 
Triumph for 15 years and with two 
exceptions, have never produced below 
300 bushels and have frequently had 
over 400 bushels per ecre. It is our 
money maker. In a trial test In my 
present crop, I estimate the yields as 
follows: Early Fortune, 352 bushels 
per acre; Irish Cobbler 384, Bliss’ 
Triumph 392, Early Harvest 372, 
Hustler 394, and a pink seedling 360. 
The latter was originated by me from 
seed in 1882. It is ten days later than 
Irish Cobbler. I will report later the 
exact results when these potatoes are 
dug. The only way I can .ac- 
count for Mr Keller’s failure with 
Bliss’ Triumph is that he may have 
this confused with some other variety. 
In my institute work, I have found 
several farmers who stated that this 
variety did not do well with them. 
Upon examination, I found that they 
had the variety known as_. Stray 
Beauty.—[M. S. Bond,. Chulaskay 
Farm, Pa. 





I handle about 150 loads manure 
each year and cover about 12 acres. 
I apply the manure principally to 
meadow land, as soon as may be af- 
ter the hay is removed. This serves 
a twofold purpose. The grass soon 
springs into new life, and makes a 
close, thick sod that resists in a 
marked degree the rigor of our north- 
ern winter. In the spring it starts 
early and makes a strong, vigorous 
growth, shading the ground, thus con- 
serving moisture and _ resisting a 
drouth better than thin, unthrifty 
plants that have received no benefit 
from top-dressing. When the merits 
of the spreader and the efficiency of 
the work that can be accomplished by 
its use are more fully known, I believe 
that the majority of farmers will rec- 
ognize its'worth and number it among 
the indispensable machines that are 
required for’ the successful perform- 
ance of farm labor.—[J. K. Bigelow, 
New York. 





The most reliable early corn that I 
have ever planted is Extra Early Ad- 
ams. This I plant about April 27 and 
give good, clean culture throughout 
the season. It requires extra good 
soil and plenty of manure. The first 
ears are picked about July 4. Ken- 
dall’s Early Giant sweet corn is excel- 
lent for second early. It closely fol- 
lows Adams in the season of ripening. 
It usually produces about two ears to 
the stalk, yielding 800 dozen per acre. 
Stowell’s Evergreen is the main late 
variety and is always-good. It is pro- 
ductive, sweet and always a favorite. 
It requires a good soil, filled with 
humus and thorough shallow cultiva- 
tion, which should be kept up until 
the ears are formed.—[J. Maurice, 
Champaign County, O. 





There are no better varieties of can- 
ning tomatoes for New York state 
than Livingston Beauty and Livins- 
ston Perfection. These are as early is 
Any of ‘the large bearing sorts and are 
considered desirable here. In plant- 
ing, they should be grown In rows 
3 feet apart one way and 4 feet 
apart the others; thus allowing culti- 
vation both ways while the plantg are 
small, and as they grow larger omit 
the cultivating in one direction and 
continue to tise a horse cultivator the 
other.—[George G. Bailey, Oneida 
County, N Y¥. 
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Big Silver Discoveries. 





There is great and increasing inter- 
est in the discovery of rich silver de- 
posits in northern Ontario. The pre- 
cious metal has been found in great 
quantities in and around Cobalt, which 
js a camp legs than three years old, 
put rapidly growing into a large min- 
ing town. It is in the district of 
Nipissing, 330. miles north of Toronto, 
nearly in a straight line half way be- 
‘tween Buffalo and Hudson bay. Cobalt 
is reached by the Grand Trunk rail- 
way from Toronto to North Bay and 
the Temiscaming wd Northern On- 

















CLEVELAND 

SHOWING LOCATION OF COBALT. 
tario railway. recently built by the 
Ontario government from North EBay 
to Cobalt, or may be reached by the 


Canadian Pacific, which passes through 
North Bay. 


Three years ago, most of the land 
in the townships of Coleman and 
Bucke, in which the Cobalt camp is 


now located, could not havé been sold 
at any price. To-day five or six mil- 
lions of dollars worth of ore have 
been shipped out of there and miners 
and investors are in a mad rush to 
share in the millions that remain. The 
land is rocky and swampy and lies in 
the heart of the wildest woods on this 
continent, 

The great excitement in 
been over the silver which outcrops 
upon the surface and in many places 
may be traced in long, gleaming veins 
in the rocks. 3ut cobalt, nickel and 
arsenic are found in liberal quantities, 
also. Cobalt is used to make paints, 
to toughen steel and Edison proposes 
.y use it as an important part of his 


Cobalt has 


new storage battery, which he says 
will revolutionize electric transporta- 
tion. The facf that cobalt is plentiful 


in the new tamp is very important at 
this time, for it is not easy to find ex- 
tensive deposits of, cobalt. 

The character of the ore as a whole, 
combining silver, cobalt and nickel 
with arsenic and other chemicak, is 
such that so far, most of it has been 
shipped to New Jersey for special 
treatment, but hereafter, local re- 
duction plants will reduce the expense 








of that part of the business. 
In Quick Review. 
The record for balloon trips in 


America has been broken by a flight 
of 240 miles by Dr Julian P.\ Thomas 
of New York, accompanied by Roy 
Knabenshue of air ship fame. They 
went up from New York im the night, 


passed over Long [Island sound to 
Noank, Ct, where they alighted for 
breakfast. Rising again they kept on 





to Brant Rock, Mass, close to Massa- 
chusetts bay. There they safely 
landed. During the trip, by means of 
a guide rope, the balloon rose or fell 
at theewill of the travelers. It was a 
very large balloon, the Nirvana, and 
| 
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rried 900 pounds of ballast besides 
he men and provisions. 

A change in the management of 
Panama canal affairs and a new man 
r the Philippine government are an- 

unced. Judge Charles E. Magoon, 
governor of the Panama canal zone, 
nd United States minister to the re- 
public of Panama, will be transferred 
to the Philippine commission, this fall. 











BUSINESS NOTICE. 
For the Land's Sake—use Eowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 








When Gov-Gen Ide turns over the 
reins to Gen James F. Smith of Cali- 
fornia Judge Magoon will become vice- 
governor-general and the administra- 
lion have him slated for successor to 
Gen Smith some time and then per- 
haps he will come back to Washington 


to sit in the president's cabinet. He is 
one of the few men who have made 
good on the isthmus. 

The rebate case against the Atchi- 


son, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad and 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron company 
has been closed by fines of $15,000 
each being imposed by the federal 
court in New Mexico. Attorney Gen- 
eral Moody is praised for accomplish- 
ing this result. The case is that in 
which criticism arose because Paul 
Morton, who had been traffic manager 
of the Santa Fe, was not prosecuted 
by the administration, he being sec- 
retary of the navy. The administra- 
tion has insisted that Morton was not 
legaly responsible for the rebates. 


There has been considerable excite- 
ment in Chicago over the failure of 
the Milwaukee avenue state bank. 
There is a shortage of some $2,000,000, 
and Paul O. Stensland, the president, 
has fled. A teller of the bank has 
committed suicide and two depositors 
died as results of the shock when in- 
formed of the crash. The president is 
alleged te have used the bank’s funds 
in private speculation and gambling. 
The cashier, Henry W. Hering, is un- 
cer arrest. .The bank's depositors in- 
cluded many women and poor people. 

The famous old Santa Fe trail is to 
be marked so that its location may 
not be forgotten. The markers have 
been paid for by penny contributions 
trom the school children of Kansas, 
The trail runs from Kansas City to 
Santa Fe—S00 miles. The caravans 
took 110 days for the round trip. The 
crulf aates back to 1540 when a Span- 
ish explorer led an expedition over it 
from Mexico as far fiorth as Kansas. 
The last of the caravans went out of 
Kansas City in 1865. Attacks from In- 
dians made the history of the old trail 
one of many tragedies. 

Revolutionists in Russia continue 
their assassination campaign with oc- 
ecasional successes. A company of the 
imperial guards during maneuvers in 
which blank cartridges were being 
fired, suddenly sent a shower of bullets 
around Grand Duke Nicholas Nicho- 
laievitch, who is president of the coun- 


ceil of national defence. The grand 
Guke escaped, however, unharmed. 
The trial and execution of mutineers 


in Finland has been begun by the gov- 
ernment. 





Still the call continues for Bryan in 
1908. State conventions of democrats 
in Michigan, North Dakota and Iowa 
have been among the latest to in- 
dorse him. The Michigan democrats 
have nominated Charles H. Kimmerle 
for governor and a spirited contest in 
Towa ended in the choice of Claude R. 
Porter of Centerville. Porter has 
been more or less openly indorsed by 
come of the republicans who sought to 
Gicplace Gov Cummins with Perkins. 





Petter roads for Missouri are con- 
.emplated in a plan devised by Gov 
Tolk. He will ask the next legisla- 
— to pass a law by which each re- 

jl liouor store will be taxed $200 a 
ane the proceeds to be used to build 
food roads. The. beginning in road 
building would be with two great free 
highways across the state, one from 
Kansas City to St Louis, the other 
from Iowa to the Arkansas line. 





A newly formed volcanic island has 
been discovered among the Aleutian 
islands west off -he coast of Alaska. 


The new island made its first appear- , 
is now said to be | 


ance in June and 
200 feet high. Clouds of steam rise 
from its summit and it is surrounded 
by boiling water. 


Frequent outbreaks are occurring in 
the Philippines. The Pulajanes are 
on the warpath and near Julita, Leyte, 
an American lieutenant. a surgeon 
and two privates were killed by them 
in a hand to hand engagement. 





The grand jury at. Jamestown, N Y, 
has returned indictments against the 
Standard oil company, the Vacuum 
oil company and the Pennsylvania 
railroad for rebating. The Standard 
has also been indicted on a similar 
charge at Chicago. 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 
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money when you invest in Amatite. 


It doesn’t shrink, crack, buckle, creep or roé. 


up-to-date Ready Roofing for up-to-date farm and factory 


buildings, warchouses, etc. 


Write for Testing Sample and Booklet to our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AMATITE DEPARTMENT 


Chicago 
Minneapolis KansasCity 
St. Louis 


A building covered with Amatite is 
prepared to stand all kinds of weather — winds, 
rainstorms, hailstorms, hot weather, cold weather. 
In addition it is an excellent fire retardent. 
secured the very best Ready Roofing you can buy for the 
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at prers price on such Coverin 
ecied on the Fr on Roofing, Eve Trough, Wire, Pipe, Fencing, Phumbings, Doors, 
Farm or.the Home. We buy our goods atsherifm 
co SSTH &@ IRON STREET 





Ly 2 as we offer, is far superior to any other kind. 
No experience pDecessary 
Hammer—the only tools you need. This roofing at 
Semi-Hardened Steel, painted red_ two sic ~— 
(as illustrated), “v" Crim 
oofing in 6 or 8 foot lengths at 26c 
ck Siding and Beaded Ceiling or Siding at 


° ? €2'25 per 
As thie WE PAY THE FREIGHT | To ALL POINTS EAST | OF COLORADO 


ad Oklahoma, Indian Territory and 

Gene in your order for as many A 8 —> you may need to cover your new or old 
Time has proved its enduring qualities. Thousands of Barns, Houses, Resi- 
itry ae and Buildings of every kindare covered with this superior mater- 
© guaran satisfaction. Money cheerfully refunded if upon receipt of the _— 

. do not find sate all we represent i 

just send the materia! back at our expense,and we will re 

livery, now is the time to place your order. Send us diagram of the Building you have to cover, 
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Don’t Miss This 
YOU NEED A WAGON SCALE 
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Hydraulic 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 


gasoline engines, 
Steam engines, 
saw thresh- 
ers. Catalog free. 


Sesarch Machinery Co., Reow 159, 39 Cortland! Si., New Tork. 











WELL 


Over 70 sizes and styles _- 
shallow wells in any kind of 


DRILLING 
Machines 


= poe ee either deep or 
Mounted 


a oat d With engines or borse powers. 


Strong, simple and 





@perate them easily. Gand for 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, n. ¥. 


- improve the tillage, the 


A RECORD OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Ten Acres Enough! 


With an introduction by Prof. Isaac P. 
Roberts, formerly Dean of the Colleze 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Author of ‘Fertility of the Land,” 
“The Horse,” etc., etc. 


Professor Roberts in his appreciative introduction 
to this new edition says: Wt: 7 Jethro Tull did to 
author of ‘Ten Acres 
Enough’ did to prove that intensified agriculture 
on small areas could be made not only to support a 
family, but to yield a handsome profit, and health, 
freedoin and happiness as well.’ 
any years ago @ practical man who had suffered 
in mind and in pocket from the panics and financial 
crises of aute-bellum days, decided to give up the 
struggle of business in the city and settle with his 
family on a farm. Untrained in the profession of 
agriculture, but imbued with a natural love for it, he 
roceeded to demonstrate that ten acres, roperly 
cultivated and planted with fruits, were sufte jent to 
sustain his entire family and something more. In- 
deed he went further and proved his own theory that 
ten acres with intelligent work and manure concen- 
trated upon them are worth more than a large farm 
indifferently cultivated. 

He had such marked success he decided to tell how 
be did it in a book, and the telling makes exception- 
ally interesting, valuable and instructive reading. 
The author writes in a happy, optimistic and human 
vein; and even the statistical portions of his narra- 
tive hold the reader’s attention w ith a desire to know 
how he iscoming out. Interwoven with the story of 
his progress is valuable and practical information on 
how to plant and cultivate the smaller fruits with an 
ove constantly to that wise economy which brings 

@ greatest profits. Although written a great many 
years ago, it is marvelous in its application to present 
day conditions and its value is therefore as great 
now as it ever was. 


Substantially bound in cloth, 5x7 inches, 
273 pages, Price met.......ccccee sessereecs $1.00 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N.Y 








WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your | letter with the words. “I_saw 
your adv. in the old, reliable A. A.” You 
wil) find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. 
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Ohio and West Virginia 


This edition devotes large space and par- 
ticular attention to the maintenance and 
further progress of farming in the great 
Buckeye state and West Virginia. The 
Chio and West Virginia edition of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist alins to effectively rep- 
resent the interests of every subscriber, 
and asks the hearty co-operation of all 
such in keeping at the forefront farm 
affairs in this progressive territory. Use 
its columns in the di i of prob] 
confronting you, local, state or national, 
making this your own paper. 


OHIO. 


Patrons of Husbandry at.the State Fair. 


The arnaual reunion of Patrons of 
Husbandry at the Ohio state fair is an 
event looked forward to by thousands 
of members with pleasure. It is one 
great social affair. In the quarterly 
bulletin Brother John Begg, lecturer 
of the state grange says: “So promi- 
nent and important have these annual 
grange meetings become, the state 
board of agriculture very kindly pre- 
pared a beautiful and commodious 
room in the administration building 
for the use of Patrons and their 
friends during these annual occasions. 
It is one of the drawing features of 
the fair and is no doubt the means of 
bringing many who would otherwise 
not attend, 7 

These meetings have always been 
noted for the excellence of the speeches 
made there as well as for the many 
pleasant social advantages afforded 
the Patrons while in attendance. Pa- 
trons meet there and become ac- 
quainted with one another who doubt- 
less would never see one another if 
they did not meet at these annual re- 
unions. Besides there are generally 
some distinguished Patrons from other 
states invited to give addresses each 
day of the reunion, and these are al- 
weys enjoyed by the home member- 
ship. 

Last year the Patrons who attended 
were especially fortunate in having 
the privilege of hearing such men as 
Worthy State Master Ladd of Massa- 
chusetts, Past Lecturer of the Na- 
tional Grange Mortimer Whitehead, Dr 
W. O..Thompson, president of the 
state univérsity, Professor W. G. John- 
son of the American Agriculturist, be- 
sides a number of our own members 
who are equally well qualified to inter- 
est and instruct upon any subject re- 
lating to rural life. We are not in- 
formed as yet who our foreign visitors 
will be at our next annual reunion. 
Brother Derthick is in communication 
of Pennsylvania state grange. We hope 
with Brother A. M. Cornell, lecturer 
he may be with us. He has the repu- 
tation of being a great hustler and is 
among the most successful state lec- 
turers in the country. 

Then let every member of the order 
in the state begin to arrange so they 
can take their families, or as many as 
can go, and spend two days of fair 
week, September 3-8, in visiting the 
fair and attending the annual grange 
reunion. We owe it to the state board 
to do so because of their kindness in 
furnishing -such’ nice quarters in 
which to meet. We owe it to our new 
state secretary of agriculture to lend 
him every encouragement and help in 
everv wav we can. We can thus show 
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to him and the state board that as an 
order we appreciate their hospitality 
and. good will and that we are ever 
ready to heartily co-operate with them 
in any undertaking which has for its 
object the improvement of agricul- 
ture, as well as sustaining the reputa- 
tion of the state fair for being the 
boct, finest equipped, and cleanest state 
exposition in the United States. It will 
pay you to attend both the fair and 
the grange reunion. 


Grange Work in Noble County. 


8. W. BURLINGAME, DEPUTY. 








There are three active granges in 
Noble county, with a membership of 
between 200 and 300. Last winter 
great interest was taken in state leg- 
islative matters. The petitions, reso- 
lutions and letters that went to our 
representative were enough to cause 
somebody to pay attention. Lengthy 
petitions were sent urging reconsider- 
ation and repeal of the bond taxation 
amendment. As the measure did not 
pass, the fight will, no doubt, be on 
again at the next session of the legis- 
lature. Along such lines no results 
can ever be attained, except by organ- 
ized efforts on the part of farmers. 
The grange certainly offers the best 
medium through which work of this 
kind can be accomplished. 


It has been said that farmers lack 
more in faith than in actual ability. 
A good, active grange instills faith. 


For this reases alone, farmers should 
not hesitate to become members of 
the order, put their shoulders to the 
wheel and help fight for their rights 
and just and honest privileges. There 
are no politics in the grange, but, on 
the contrary, an honest, commonsense 
effort is be'ng made through this or- 
genization for the enactment of such 


lews as mdy not be detrimental to 
farmers. 

The granges of Noble county are 
alive to the'r interests in other than 
le~'slative a‘fairs. They have tired of 


paying the fees charged by the com- 
monty called old line insurance com- 
panies and are now insured in the 
mutual companies offered to the mem- 
bers of the order and are thus com- 
pelled to pey for actual losses only, 
instead of paving capitalists a profit 
on their investment. This is as it 
should be. And in thts competitive 
age of hustle and hurry it is as much 
to the interest of farmers to form for 
themselves money-saving insurance 
companies as for any other class of 
people. 

Buying at wholesale is not neglected 
and while I believe this is largely 
looked after by the secretary of each 
mrange, yet Sharon grange, No 1561, 
has its regularly elected purchasing 
agent whose duty it is to look after 
and buy such goods as the members 
desire whether it be coffee or ferti- 
lizer. The members take turns haul- 
ing the goods from the freight depot 
and it amounts to a wagon load each 
month. Ought not to send our money 
out of the community for goods? Well, 
TIT haven’t noticed it getting any scarcer 
around here since we began, and the 
only difference is we, instead of the 
local dealers, are keeping .the profits. 
It is not only our right and privilege, 


but it is our duty as farmers to pro- 
vide comforts and luxuries for our 
families so long as we do it with an 


honest dollar, honestly spent. 
Active lecture work is carried on in 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





the granges by the lecturers in charge. 
Topics of interest to the entire mem- 
bership, in regard to their work, crops, 
stock, fruits, etc, as well as questions 
of a more public nature, are discussed 
and much good derived thereby. This 
county does not have a Pomona, but 
regular meetings are held by all the 
granges every two weeks, except one 
which meets once each month. Grange 
work is what we make it; grange in- 
terest is what we make it; and a 
grange meeting is what we. make it. 
The community in which your grange 
is located will note these things, Out- 
siders will know of your successes or 
failures and it rests with the members 
to make their grange a -success or 
failure. Which shall it be? 





Crawford Co—Long drouth ended 
and rain abundant. Pastures start- 
ing. Corn doing well. Late ,‘pota- 
toes will be benelted, but early ones 
were too far advanced. Farmers are 
busy plowing and hauling manure, 
Threshing well under way. Grain 
yielding well. Wheat sel's at 70c, oats 
28c, corn 50c, hay $11, butter 16c, and 
eggs 15c. 

At the Ohio State Fair, arrange- 
ments have been made with Prof 
John W. Decker of the state univer- 
sity to give .practical demonstrations 
with a milking machine in the cattle 
arena each day. The time of these 
demonstratiens will be announced 
later. 

New Cincinnati Milk Rules—No per- 
son shall, within the city, sell, ex- 
change, deliver or otherwise dispose of 
for human food, any milk the temper- 
ature of which is ahove 50 deg F. All 
milk the temperature of which sha'l 
be found on examination or t-st to be 
above 50 deg F shall be confiscated, 
forfeited and immediately destroy-d 
by or under the direction of th? 
health officer or milk inspector. Any 
violation of the above regu!atiosn shall 
be punished according to law. 


Williams Co—Oats all cut, but 89% 
yet remains in the field in shock, and 
much of it in bad condition from the 
recent heavy rains. It was feared 
during the May drouth that the oats 
would be a total failure, but the reg- 
ularity of rains since then have made 
the season one of unusual growth. It 
‘was thought for a time that the oats 
would be excellent, but it was found 
that the rust which affected the straw 
made the berry much below the av- 
erage weight. "Phe average yield of 
wheat per acre is 18 or 20 bushels of 
@ very good quality. The prospects 
are good for a large crop of corn.and 
potatoes. Fruit of all kinds in abun- 
dance excepting peaches, which are 
not more than a half crop. The yield 
of hay is much below the average in 
quantity, but quality good. The large 
amount of fodder will, however, re- 
place the shortage in the hay crop. 
Over 50% of the yield of milk goes to 
the creamery. The condition of farm 
stock is fully up to the average, as 
the abundant rains have kept pasture 
growing. Stock hogs: generally are 
kept on pasture until it is replaced by 
new corn. 


Fine Grange Reunion—The annual 
reunion held at Buckeye lake, Licking 
Co, last Friday, under the auspices of 
the Licking Co frange, 
in every particuiar. 


was a sucess 
The attendance 








Although not so strong as some other states in grange membership, Ohio makes up in enthusiasm and earnestness of its members. 


tROMINENT PATRONS OF 





HUSBANDRY IN OHIO 


was about 1200, nearly 25 persons go- 
ing from University grange at Colum- 
bus.. Ex-Governor Batchelder, master 
of the national grange, was the chief 
speaker. He reviewed the conditions 
of the national grange and showed 
that it was never in.more prosperous 
shape. He urged that the national 
,Srange pay more attention to pushing 
nure food legislation. He said that a 
partial victory had been secured this 
year, but that if the farmers want 
better food laws they will have to 
keep up the fight in congress. F. A. 
Derthick, master of the Ohio grange», 
called attention to the fact that th. 
farmers through the national grange 
could do a great work for univers:! 
peace. He urged more peace anid 
fewer battleships. He said that th- 
Ohio house of representatives had 
passed a bill at the last session pr»- 
viding for the repeal of the recently 
enacted law taking the tax off of bonds 
in Ohio. He urged that the farmers 
cf the state d and of the senate 
when it reconvénes, the passage of the 
repeal law, 

Fine Fruit in Lawrence Co—Accord- 
ing to Prof A. F. Burgess, chief or- 
chard inspector of Ohio, Lawrence 
Co, is making an especially fine show- 
ing this year. He has just return: 1 
from a thorough inspection of thé frui 
trees in that county. Last year, the 
apple crops and in fact other fruit 
crops Were very short in that count 
Prof Burgess advised the farmers 
there that if they wanted to improve 
the yield and the quality of the fruits, 
they must pay close attention to spray- 
ing their.trees. Hundreds of the best 
farmers and fruit growers took his ad- 
viee and as a result Lawrence Co will 
make a very fine showing in the fruit 
line this year. In discussing the com- 
plaint of central Ohio commission men 
that there would be very little good 
fruit from that central section of the 
state, Mr Burgess said that as a gen- 
eral thing the farmers of central Ohio 
are so busy raising wheat, corn and 
oats that they have not given much 
time to fruit culture. He says that re- 
ports from his deputies indicate that 
there is comparatively little spraying 
done in central Ohio. As a result the 
fruit crop suffers. 


New Grandstand for State Fair—.: 
rangements have been made for the 
erection of one of the latest model stee! 
grandstands on the state fair grounds 
upon the conclusion of the fair this 
fall. The last legislature realizing the 
need of better accommodations at the 
fair track made a large appropriation 
for the new stand. The new stand will 
have a seating capacity of 10,000, the 
present wooden stand holding only 
about 8000. No change will_be made 
in the tracks, a half mile track having 
proved to be better for state fair races 
than a mile track. 


ie 


. At Cincinnati, wheat 7T2c p bu, corn 
hie, oats B8c, bran $15.50@16 p _ ton, 
timothy hay 16.50. Cmy butter 22@ 
23c p lb, dairy 14@15c; O cheese 12c. 
Eggs 14@15c p doz, hens 10@11c p lb, 
spring chickens 13@1l5c. New apples 





2@2.50 p bbl, cantaloups 1.75@2, 
peaches 1@2 p 6-bskt cra, Bartlett 


pears 1.75@2 p bbl, watermelons 10 


@25 p 100, cabbage T5c nv bb!l, cukes 
We p doz, onions 262.7%. p boi, new 


potatoes 1.40@1.65. 





At the las’ 


state meeting at Columbus, many important matters affecting the farmer’s interésts were taken up and discussed. With such loyal leaders, the grange 


in the old Buckeye state must go forward. 
It is a venitable school, of far more reaching power than the corner schoolhouse. 
A group of these rural champions is shown above. 


hall. 


in erganization as through the grange. 











Every agricultural community is better able to discuss public and timel¥ questions by virtue of the grang¢ 
Never in our history have farmers been so thoroughly united 
Here -the grand order bounds forward, 
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Preparing Farm Poultry for Fairs. 


{From First Cover.] 


or more before they are shipped to 
the exhibition. Have the coops well 
littered with, clean, short straw, re- 
move all droppings twice a day; keep 
a supply of grit in the coop. Cooping 
is necessary to tame the fowls prop- 
erly; wild fowls never show their 
proper carriage in a show coop, and 
will often crouch as far in the rear 
of the coop as they can get. Visit the 
coops several times a day and talk to 
the fowls. 

In fact, the very best method for all 
purposes is to have the fowls tame 
from the time they are young chicks. 
It is often claimed that a very tame 
flock is a true sign the owner is both a 
real fancier and humane. One thing is 
certain, a wild flock of domestic ‘poul- 
try is a pretty sure indication of im- 
proper and poor paying methods of 
poultry keeping. Whatever breed is 
kept, the owner should know what the 
standard requirements are and also 
the disqualifications. To kriow these 
things perfectly he should own a copy 
of the Standard of Perfection. 

The first preparation for the show 
room is to put the specimens in dress 
condition just before they are shipped. 
Shake four ounces glycerine and one 
ounce alcohol together thoroughly. 
Moisten finger and thumb with it and 
go over the combs and wattles, rub- 
bing it in gently. Only a little is nec- 
essary. This will brighten the color. 
Do this the day the birds are to be 
shipped. Some exhibitors who accom- 
pany their fowls to shows, do this af- 
ter the birds are in the show room. 
Wash the legs of all fowls with good 
soap. If dirt is grimed under the 
scales, use a stiff brush. Wipe the legs 
dry and rub well with a piece of flan- 
nel dipped in alcohol and glycerine. 

If the plumage is dirty it should be 
washed. This should be done at least 
three days before shipping. To wash, 
put enough water, heated to 120 de- 
grees, in a tub, anfl have a supply 
to draw from to maintain an even 
temperature. In another vessel have 
warm soap suds of same temperature. 
Good soap does not spoil the luster 
the white feathers while under the 
water. Remove, press out surplus 
water and then use the warm soap 
suds freely. Replace in the tub and 
carefully wash with soft sponge. Then 
ready for the rinsing, which should 
be done in moderately cool water, 
squeeze out all the surplus water pos- 


sible, using the sponge and working 
from head to tail only. A heated 
towel should then be used. Then 


place’ the washed birds in a muslin 
coop, the top and all sides but one 
covered. Have the open side face a 
good fire and have nearly a foot of 
clean, dry straw in the coop. Keep 
the fowls from all drafts until thor- 
oughly dry. Drying will take several 
hours. As soon as cooped, feed with 
stimulating food. In washing white 
fowls the rinsing water should have a 
very little bluing, same as used in 
washing clothes, but use it very spar- 
ingly. 

[The Standard of Perfection here 
mentioned is the recognized authoriiy 
on markings and other characteristics 
of recegnized breeds of fowls. It 
should be in the hands of every poul- 
tryman. It is a book of 300 pages, 
profusely illustrated and can be pur- 
chased through the Orange Judd Com- 
pany of New York for $1.50.] 


——__g>____—_—_ 


Implements Guaranteed—It’s a great 
thing to be able to buy farm tools and 
have them absolutely guaranteed by 
the manufacturer. P. P. Mast & Co 
of Springfield, O, stand behind their 
famous Buckeye drills. Their reputa- 
tion has been made on The splendid, 
long enduring, yet up-to-date ma- 
chines. They se'l to farmers. Write 
them for their 1997 drill book, men- 
tioning this journe!. 
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‘arts will be allotted free. 


~AMONG THE FARMERS 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
West Virginia’s Big State Fair. 


The coming state fair at Wheeling, 
September 10-14, 1906, has every 
promise of being the best exhibition 
of farm products and live stock ever 
seen in the state. Sec George Hook 
says that the gates will be open at 7 
o'clock each day. His office will be 
established on the fair groun@s August 
27, to which place all applications for 
space should be sent. No one will be 
allowed to see the entry books until 
after the awards are made. Prior to 
August 27 entries in any department 
or class must be made by application 
or letter to the secretary at No 1901 
Market street, Wheeling W Va. It is 
desirable that articles and animals 
be on the ground by September 8 and 
they cannot be removed before 4 
o'clock, September 14. Space for ag- 
ricultural implements, farm products, 
fruit, vegetables, dciry, textile and fine 
Those who 
should apply 





recuire much 
early. 

No privileges will be granted for 
less than §2 per front foot and not 
less than 5 feet will be sold to any 
one person. A charge of $2 for horse 
stalls and $1 for cattle stalls will be 
required. The charge for pens for 
sheep and swine is 50 cents each. Bed- 
ding fcr live stock, in reasonable 
quantities, will be furnished free of 
charge. The association will not fur- 
nish hay or feed, but will have respon- 
sible parties on the grounds who will 
sell it at market prices, 

The following are the prices for 
admission: Single tickets 50 cents, 
children under 12, 25 cents, carriages 
with one or two horses 25 cents, cou- 
pon tickets with five admissions $2; 
grand stand tickets 25 cents, and each 
occupant of a vehicle .must be pro- 
vided with a _ ticket, Exhibition of 
live stock commences September 11 
at 10 o’clock and will continue until 
all the awards are made in the vari- 
ous departments. 

a 

Jackson Co—The hay crop was much 
better than expected and there will be 
an abundance of feed in the county. 
Corn is doing well. Pastures are keep- 
ing up and stock in fine condition. It 
looks as if stockmen will have to pur- 
chase in the city markets, All of the 
best calves have been sold for veal 
and there is nothing of any account 
left. Eggs lic p doz, old chickens 10c 
Pp lb, young chickens at llc, butter 13 
@15c. : 

Ritchie Co—July was the wettest 
month for years, almost 7 inches rain 
having fallen. Since Oct 1 there have 
been nearly 50 inches of rainfall. 
Oats have given fair yields, but hay 
about half a crop. Apples sell for $1 
p bu. Raspberry and blackberry crops 
were heavy. Melons are plentiful but 
rather inferior in quality. The aver- 
age attendance at the county fair was 
20,000 each day. Exhibits were larger 
than ever. 

Greenbrier Co—Hay harvest well 
along, but weather is showery, which 
causes much delay. Oat crop fair and 
up in good shape. Bottom meadows 
good, but upland meadows light. Corn 
and grass looking fine. Cattle mov- 
ing slowly with but few sold except 
to 1@cal butchers. Heifers 3\%c, but- 
ter lie, eggs Ie, young chicks 12c. 
Flour $5@5.50 according to quality, 
meal 80¢ p bu, mill feed 1.25 p 10. 
Sheep and lambs high and in good de- 
mand. Farm hands scarce at 1 p 
day and board in harvest. 


Brayton Co—Weather wet.. Hay not 
all up and going up in bad shape. 
Pasture rank growth, but few fat cat- 
tle; too much rain. Wheat and oats 
in stack in fair condition. Fruit of all 
kinds scarce. Potatoes and onions 
light yield. A lack of sunshine and ex- 
cessive rain presage a light corn crop, 
the bloom being washed from the tas- 
sel preventing fertilization. Wheat $1, 
corn 80c, oats 50¢, chop 1.50 p 100 Ibs, 
butter 12%c, eggs 12%c, bacon 13c. 


Fayette Co—Hay harvesting all over. 
Great deal of hay. damaged. First- 
class weather on corn and late pota- 
toes; has been fine crop of blackberries. 
Searcely any apples, cabbage and to- 
matoes coming in market slow. Gar- 
dens all looking well but late butter 
and eggs are scarce. 
12 and l5e p Ib. Fresh meats of all 
kinds high. 


space 


Chickens worth~ 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets, 


Monday, Aug 13, 1906. 

At New York, the cattle market 
opened steady to 1c higher to-day, 
this applying to nearly all grades of 
desirabie beeves. Veal calves showed 
an upturn of 25c. Good to choice 1200 
to 1375-Ib steers sold at $5.25@6 p 100 
Ibs; common to fair 1000 to 1150-lb 
steers 4@4.90, bulls 2.50@3.50, cows 
1.25@4. Common to prime veals 5@ 
7.75, culls 4@4.50, grassers and but- 
termilks 3@3.50, milch cows 25@55 ea. 

Sheep ruled firm. The mutton mar- 
ket is in very good shape at present 
and shipments are giving excellent 
financial returns. Lambs recorded an 
advance of 25c over last week’s close. 
Common to prime sheep sold at $3@ 
5.25 per 100 Ibs; culls 1.50@2.50; com- 
mon to prime lambs 6@8.50. 

The hog market is in the dumps. 
Prices here are off considerably, ow- 
ing to sharp breaks at Chicago and 
other dominant western points. Heavy 
arrivals at western centers seem to be 
the main cause of the drop in the 
market. Best packing swine sold here 
at $6.40@6.60 p 100 Ibs. A Week or 
10 days ago the range was above 7. 


At Pittsburg, with 180 loads of cat- 
tle in the pens to-day, good beeves 
held steady while other grades were 
slow and slightly easier. Extra steers 
commanded $5.75@6 p 100 Ibs, fair 
to good 4.25@5.40, common 3@3.75, 
oxen 2.75@4.10, bulls 2.50@4.15, fat 
cows 3.004, heifers 4@4.75, veal calves 
5@7.25, milch cows 20@48 ea, bologna 
cows 7T@14. 

Hog market shows a big drop from 
a week azo. Heavies $6.20@6.25, me- 
diums 6.55@6.40, heavy Yorkers 6.49, 
light Yorkers 6.40@6.45, pigs 6.35@t.40, 
Sheep arrivals amounted to 15 doubles. 
Market strong. Wethers bringing 5.25 
@5.75, mixed sheep 4.25@5.25, culls 
2.5003.50, lambs 5@7.75. 

At Buffalo, arrivals of cattle Mon- 
day of this week were 170 loads. Mar- 
ket active and strong; occasional sales 
higher. Calf supply 15°”) head. Top 
veals $8 p 100 Ibs, fair to good T@7.5v, 
heavy calves 4.50@5.50. Choice to ex- 
tra steers 5.75@6 p 109 Ibs, me lium 
to good 4.50@5.39. Cows and heifers 
38.50@4.75. Bulls 2.50@4.10. 

Sheep receipts were 380 doubles. 
Good demand existed and _ prices 
showed gains. Top lambs $8.25 p 100 
Ibs, fair to good 7@7.75, sheep 4.50@ 
5.50. Hogs lower in sympathy, with 
sharp breaks elsewhere. Bulk of sales 
ranged $6.40@6.55. 


> 


PENNSYLYLVA—At Pittsburg, corn 
5Sc p bu, oats 36c, timothy hay S15@ 
16 p ton, clover 13@13.59, rye str-aw 
7.50@8, middlings 22.50@23, bran 18@ 
18.50. Cmy tub butter 24@24%c p Ib, 
prints 24@25c, dairy 18@19c, cheese 
11@12¢. Fresh eggs 2!ic p doz, live 
hens 13@l4c p 1b. spring chickens 20 
@22c, turkeys 16@lic. Watermelous 
35@40c_ ea, cantaloups 3@3.25 p cra, 
cukes S@T5c p bu, cabbage 1.25@1.35 
p bbl, potatoes 22.15, tomatoes 5 
GOc p bu, appdes 1.25 p bu, grapes 1.5) 
@2 pb cra. 

OHTO—At Columbus, wheat 70~72c 

bu, corn Sic, oats 48c, bran S17 p 
ton, mfddlings 16, timothy hay 10@11. 
Steers 4% @hc p Ib, veal: 4@ti-, hogs 
6@6t,c, lambs 6 @7c, wogl 32@35c. 
Cmy tub butter °2c¢ p Ib, prints 2%c, 
dairy 14@1lGc, cheese l4c. Fresh eggs 
ldc p doz. iive hens 10c p Ib, spring 
chickens l4c. Potatoes 45c¢ p bu, on- 
ions &0c. new apples 1.25@2.50 p bbl, 
muskmelons 3@4 p 100, watermelons 
1@22. 

At Cleveland, wheat 73c.p bu, corn 
6c, oats 39ce, middlings $20@21 p ton, 
timothy hay 16@17. Steers 4% @hbc p 
Ib, veals T4@7%e, lambs 7%c, hogs 
6%e. Cmy butter 22@23c p Ib, prints 
23@24c, dairy 17@18c, cheese 11@12c. 
Fresh eggs 19¢c p doz, chickens 12c p 
Ib, fowls 10c. Potatoes 2@2.25 p bbl, 
sweets 3.25, cukes 2@2.50, tomatoes 
HOa@G0c p’ %-bu-bskt, cabbage 1.50@2 
p 100, watermelons 20@30 p 100, canta- 
loups 2.50@2.75 p cra, apples 5O@S80c 
p bu, peaches 2@2.50, pears 4@4.25 p 
bbl. Wool 28@30c. 

At Detroit—-The hog market is de- 
cidedly lower, prices ranging $6.30@ 
6.60 Pp 100 lbs. Butcher cattle sold 
at 3.25@4.50. lambs 6.50@7.75, sheep 
450@5.50. New apples 1.50@2.50 p 
bbl, red raspberries 2@2.50 p cra. Cmy 
butter 22- p Ib, packing 14%@1%, 
cabbage 1@1.25 p bu, celery 20@2%c 
p doz, dressed .veal 8@10e p th. eres 
16@l7c p doz. Green onions 19@1t5- 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 
The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Market. 


At New York, the trade is watching 
keenly the final development of the 
"06 crop which is now being harvested 
in many sections of N E. Dealers here 
are deprecating the wholesale con- 
tracting in the field, reported from 
many sections. They fear trouble will 
ensue should the market change vio- 
lently in the next few months to come. 
Offerings of new Cuban leaf are larger 
but are being picked up readily by 
buyers, prices having advanced about 
Se p lb. Best grades ‘of Cuban fillers 
are quoted here at S0c@$1l p Ib. Pa 
broadleaf commands 16@18c, Wis fine 
binders 17@20c, Zimmer Spanish 16@ 
l7c, Ct Havana light wrappers 60@T5c, 
“t broadleaf wrappers 50@70c, Ct bind- 
ers 25@40c. 

The crop is generally doing 
in the N E states, Pa, N Y¥ and O 
little hail damage is reported in the 
two last named states, but the injury 
to crops has not been widespread or 
serious. So far this season has loomed 
up way ahead of "05 as regards hail 
damage. It will be remembered how 
last year hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of leaf was ruined in Ct, 
oO, Wis, etc. 





well 


Tobacco Notes. 


—_ 





Recently a bill was introduced in 
the English parliament to repeal the 
law which prohibits the growing of 
tobacco in Ireland. A hundred years 
ago tobacco was grown in Ireland 
without restriction, while its cultiva- 
tion was prohibited in Britain. The 
explanation of this curious condition 
is a bypath of history’ interesting 
to Americans. In 1778 the Eng- 
lish government, in order to punish the 
Virginia planters who had rebelled, 
and to curry favor with the Irish, 
granted Ireland the right to grow and 
cure tebacco. However, Ireland was 
similarly punished in ’98. 

Figures are now available showing 
the export tobacco trade of the U § 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, ’06. 
Shipments abroad of domestic leaf ex- 
hibit a loss of 22,009,000 Ibs or 6%, as 
compared with the preceding year. The 
total amount of domestic leaf exported 
for ’05-6 was 312,227.0)) Ibs. Exports of 
cigars, comparative'y an insignificant 
item, exhibit a very slight increase. 
Import of foreign wrapper leaf dropped 
5% in tonnage, although the value of 
wrappers brought in rhowed a gaiu of 
23%. Imports of fillers during the 
year made an increese of 4,400,000 Ibs, 
or 15%. The averse value of wrap- 
per leaf imported the past year was 
96c compared with 7T4e in '04-5. Filler 
leaf averaged f2c against 48c in ‘04-5. 
Total value of re-exports of foreien 
imports for the year decreased 25%. 


OHTO, 


Tobacco buyers are reported to be 
showing restlessness in this state. and 
many growers are expecting something 
will soon be “doing” in the wav of 
heavy contracting. Reports from 
Darke Co say deale~s are endeavoring 
to buy seed, Spanish and Dutch at 9 
@10c p lb. However, only a small por- 
tion of the crop has been disposed of 
by farmers so far. Some growers are 
reported to be experiencing difficulty 
in getting help for the erection of new 
tobacco sheds. Advices from Warren 
Co atso indicate activity on the part 
of buvers. It is claimed that the lat- 
ter have been riding freely of late of- 
fe-ing farmers all the way up to 10c 
p lb for the new crop, and agreeing to 
make substantial advance payments. 
It is notable, however, that a majority 
of growers are taking a firm view of 
the ou’!cok, and are inclined to hold 
aloof f-om contracting. 


VIRGINIA. 


Adyices from Danville, this state, say 
that prices for the new season have 
started off high, ranging 25 to 50% 
above a year ago. A few new primings 
have been offered, selling at $2@9 p 
lb, according to quality. Trade in hhd 
tobacco rather quiet. At Richmond 
the market shows comparatively little 
change. Spanish regie officials are 
looking around, but no shipments 
noted yet. Bright fillers quotable at 
19@13c¢ vp Ib; sun cured medium té- 
haecco 8@10c; dark fired medium !eaf 
6@R&c. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 

















STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
Wheat Corn Vats 
b f 
Cash oF Spot o56 | 1905 | 1906) 195 1906] 1906 
Chicago .....] .73 | .86} 7) 65 | .304 | -28 
New York...| .83 | 90 | .58 | .62 | 38 | 33 
Boston ......] —- — 62 | 64 | .42 | 395 
Toledo.......] .76 | 88 | 53 | .68}| .36 | 00 
Bt Louis,....].71 | .86 | 49 | 53 | 31 | -28 
Min'p'lis.. .| - 00 | "48h | 52 | 81 | 29 
Liverpool...) .93 [140 | 64 | .b6 = \§-° 





At Chicago, wheat traders have been 
more interested in the harvest than 
any other one item. It is everywhere 
conceded that the prospects are for a 
large crop. Further testimony along 
this line is shown on an earlier page 
where our monthly crop report ap- 
pears, At one time wheat prices were 
1@1%c higher, this attributed to news 
of possible damage to the new crop in 
certain states, owing to wet weather. 
But the export trade was rather indif- 
ferent, and cash buyers inclined to 
hold aloof and top prices around 73 %c 
p bu for Sept and 76c for Dec were 
not maintained. Foreign advices were 
colorless, the European harvest pro- 
gressing rapidly, and as a rule, fay- 
orably. 

The corn market as a’ whole has 
been indifferently supported, nor could 
much else be expected considering the 
rapid growth and development of the 
crop. The situation at the opening of 
Aug is outlined in considerable detail 
on another page of American Agricul- 
turist. New crop deliveries averaged 
weak, Dec selling down to a 44%c level 
and May 45c p bu, followed by iniif- 
ferent recovery. 

Moderate firmness prevailed in oats, 
evidently under the belief that the crop 
must prove somewhat uneven, and 
less than earlier hoped. Standard for 
delivery next month sold up fraction- 
ally to 815%c p bu, and Dec close to 
88c, outside prices not maintained. A 
fair shipping demand was noted. 

The few cars of rye on the market 
sold at about steady prices, based on 
HGe for No 2 in store, and 57c_ o b. 

New barley is appearing in incyeas- 
ing quantities, samples rather attrac- 
tive, and sales indicating that buyers 
are reasonably interested. Good to 
choice malting quotably steady at 45@ 
52c p bu, feed barley 35@38c. 

Grass seeds were in fair request, es- 
pecially new crop. detiveries. The 
market for new timothy is somewhere 
around 4c p Ib for contract prime, and 
ciover 12c. Other grass seeds lifeless. 


At New York, exporters here are 
taking much encouragement from the 
outlook for a good trade with Europe 
They claim that current prices of wheat 
are now on a basis rendering exports 
profitable in competition with Rus- 
sia, Argentina, India, etc. No 1 north- 
ern spring wheat quotable at 8t%&ec p 
bu. No 2red-slight'y under 80c, maca- 
roni, Nov delivery TO Be fob, No2 corn 
58c in elevators, No 2 white 69@61 %< 
f o b, coarse carn meal $1.10@1.15 p 
100 Ibs, hominy 1.35@1.45, mixed oats 
88c p bu, white clipped 40@4e, rye 
65@67c, malt GCh@70c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 








At Chicago, a relief in ths wry o° a 
let-up in receipts helped the cattle sit- 
uation materially. Traders say that 
to this fact alone the improvement in 
the market can be attributed and it is 
believed, moreover, that any sharp in- 
crease in arrivals will bring the mar- 
ket back to its former depressed level 
The season is now at hand when large 
runs of cattle must be expected. Choice 
corn fed beeves realize $6@6.69 p 100 
Ibs, common to good 4@5, thin or 
grass stock 3.60@4.75. 

Canning cows rather slow at $1.25@ 
1.75 p 100 Ibs. Best veal calves 6@ 
6.50, heavy calves 3@4, market some- 
what erratic. Inferior offerings of 
stock and feeding steers were sluggish; 
feeders moved at 3.75@4.40, stockers 
3@3.7 i>. Fat ewes in fair request at 
$.25@4.15, heifers 3.50@5.20, bulls 2.50 
@4.40, milkers and springers 25@- 0 ea. 

HOG MARKET BREAKS. 


The hog market seems to have 
struck a toboggan. Big receipts are 
responsible for the break. Last 
week this market got 167,000 hogs, the 
heaviest week's supply since last Feb. 
Buyers have long waited fof this op- 
portunity and when it came, they 
slaughtered prices unmercifully. In 
spite of recent declines which brought 
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values down about 40@60c from sev- 
eral weeks ago, many salesmen and 
shippers are taking a hopeful view of 
the swine market for the near future. 
It would seem that the good demand 
for pork products existing at present, 
ought to be a buoyant factor. Good 
packing and shipping swine.-sold at 
$6@6.25 p 100 Ibs, heavy, rough 
sows and boars went at 4.50@5.50. 

Lambs continued in excellent de- 
mand both fat and feeding stock. 
Owing to high prices prevailing fof 
wool it is not expected that western 
flockmasters 7 il be disposed to unload 
stock heavily . the big markets this 
fall. In fact, many feeders in Mich. 
Ind and O are wondering whether they 
may not be compelled to again scram- 
ble for supplies of thin sheep to fill 
their feed lots. It is reported that feed- 
ing lambs have sold as high as $5.50 p 
100 Ibs f o b in Ut. At this market 
heavy orders for feeders are already 
being received. Best fat lambs sold at 
7@7.90, wethers 4.75@5.40, ewes 4.25@ 
5, breeding ewes 4.50@5.85, cull feed- 
ing wethers 4.40@4.85. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE: 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in + small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

See Page 131 for extensive summary 
of foreign apple trade prospects for 
the coming year. 

According to railroad officials, the 
apple yield in the Ozark region of 
southwestern Mo and northern Ark 
will be very good this year. One line | 
alone expects to handle 10,000 car- 
loads and is making great prepara- 
tions to move:a big crop. Our corre- 
spondents say the quality of the fruit 
is exceptionally good, and growers are 
anticipating no great loss if they are 
compelled to store. There is said to 
be a storage capacity in northwestern 
Ark of fully 100,000 barrels. The 
evaporators have commenced work on 
the earlier varieties and windfalls, 








and the vinegar factories of that sec- | 


tion will open. shortly. 

The season's first export apple ship- 
ment from the U §, sold recently in 
Glasgow, netting $1.60@1.85 p bbl. 

It is reported that orchardists in the 
Hood river district of Ore are planning 
to get into the early apple export busi- 
ness, thus competing with Va and N Y 
in this initial trade of the season. The 
Hood River apple growers’ union is 
said to have arranged for exporting 8 
cars of fruit @he early part of Sept. 

Latest advices from Mich say that 
buyers are showing some interest in 
the new apple crop. However, they 
are talking low prices. Contracts have 
been offered for choice winter fruit, 


fall delivery at 75 to 90c p bbl for 
fruit in orchard. Growers do not 
seem disposed to accept such low 


terms. 

At New York, there is a good mar- 
ket for rice appearing early apples, 
while inferior kinds are still sluggish. 
Duchess br're £2.25@3.25 p bbl, Alex- 
anders 2.50@3.50, Maiden Blush and 
Pippins 2.50@3.25, Astrachans and 
Sweet Boughs 2@2.75, common varie- 
ties 1.25@1.50. 

At Boston, windfalls are selling at 


irregular prices while fine assorted 
stock brings good money. Duchess 
and Williams $2.50@3 p bbl, Sweet 


Pough and Astrachan 2@2.75, common 
25@40c p bu. 





| Pa. Grown 


Beans. 
Speculators are looking ahead to , 
the new field bean crop. Oct deliv- 


ery pea beans quotable at N Y at $1.68 
p bu. 


Our correspondent in Livingston 
Co, Mich, seys the present condition of 
the bean crop is excellent. A grower 


in Eaton Co, same state, reports early 
beans short on account of dry weather 
early in the season. Late varieties do- 
ing nicely. 

At New York, red kidney béans are 
manifesting much strength; other va- 
rieties selling about the same as last 
reported. Choice marrows bring $3 
p.bu, pea beans 1.60@1.65, red kidneys 
3.10@38.15, w ne kidneys 3.10@3.20, 
black turtle 3.25@3.40, yellow eyes 
1.60, limas 2.90@8. 

At Boston, a rather uneventful trade. 


| farmer. Write for booklet, 


Pea beans $1.60 p bu, mediums.2@2.10, 
yellow eyes 1.50@1.60, red kidneys 3.10 
@3. 15. 


Cabbage. 

At New York, recently the market 
for cabbage has shown some weakness 
under continued large offerings. Long 
Island and N J stock quotable at Tic@ 
$1 p bbl or 2@3.75 p 100. 

At Boston, market generally holds 
steady. Native early cabbage brings 
75@S85c p bb! or $3@4 p 100. 

At Chicago, a slow trade, with 
prices little changed. Home-grown 
stock $1@1.25 p cra or 2@2.75 p 100. 


Dressed Veal. 


At New York, the supply of desir- 
able stock is by no means heavy and 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is. one of the most valu- 

in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 

FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this 

COPY must be received Friday to 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FAKMS bg SALE” or “1U 
RENT’ will be come at the above rate, but will 
be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK- res TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
@ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
| 439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


ram LIVE STOCK. 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Star farm sells and 
delivers annually more registered Holsteins by mail 
fhan any other individual or corporation in the 
vorld. Ulustrated circulars and valuable informa- 
tion sent free on application. HOKACE L,. BRON- 
SUN, Cortland, N Y. Dept G, 


FOR SALE—Two Cotswold rams, yearling and 
2-year old. Good stock .and registered. Call or ad- 
= > W. P., 164 Lake St, Elmira, N Y, (2d 
oor. 


ae BULL CALVES, dairy strains; 
, reds; certified pedigrees; herd established 72. 
GROVEDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Bradford Co, Pa. 














AYRSHIRE BULL for sale or exchange for other 
cattle, Prize winner. Also registered sm all 
ages. THE HULL FARMS, Eatontown, N J. 


BERKSHIRES—Choice lot of spring pigs of in- 
dividual merit com*‘~ing noted prize. winning fam- 
ilies, B. G. BENNETT. Rochester, N Y. 

IMPROVED LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE 
swine from imported stock A. A. BRADLEY, 
Frewsburg, N Y. 


SHROPSHIRD yearling rams for sale of the best 
quelty opt teenies. ARTHUR 8. DAVIS Chili 
ation, A 














THOROUGHBRED Berkshire male pigs, &. 
COOLIDGE & HOLDEN, Ellenburg Center, N Y. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTs. 


WARRINER’S chain hanging stanchions are ‘ 
. writes Henderson Supplee uf Consivtioc. 
ken, Pa, Send for booklet to WALLACE B§ 
CuUMB,, West St, Forestville, Ct. 7 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


COLLIE PUPPIES—Registered stock; also ( 
bitch; prices reasonable. W. LOTH ERS, Perula 
Pa. 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


WANTED—Pullets, Any y number, any varicty, 
pure-bred or not, in omen for goods °! cash, 


Get our Year Book containing “New 
Wrinkles.”” It’s free, THE PARK & POLL ARD 
COMPANY, 129 Friend St, Boston, Mass, 


9 VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, 





cays, dogs, 


ferrets, pigeons, hares, etc. Colored 60-page boos 
10 cents. List free. J. A. BERGEY, Box 1, 
Telford, Pa 





WANTED—300 Barred Plymouth Rock pullets, ts, 
March, April and May hatched. Will buy smal! or 
large quantitie, LOCK BOX 237, Marietta, Pa, 


PURE PEKIN DUCKS, $1 each. The large, 
quick-growing kind. Satisfaction guaranteed. FAIR: 
VIEW FARM, Penneliville, N Y. 


EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Pa, breeder of 
peeetiaes oolia poultry. Prices reasonable. 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Bach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
39 Lafayette Street, - New York City 


FOR SALE—Near tide . water, 140 acres, land 
fertile, buildings new, climate mild, invalids’ home, 
public © conveyances, railroads and steamboats, 
churches and schools convenient, Address F. E. 
LOOMIS, -Bhodesdale, L 


SOIL, CLIMATE, CROPS AND MARKET are 
what Long Island offers. The garden spot of the 
east. Address A. L. Langdon, Traffic Manager, 
The Long Island Railroad Co, %3 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers, Owners wishing’to sell call or write PHIL- 
— & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 

or! 














FARM—122 acres. Highly productive. Washing- 
ton county, N Y. Four miles village. Good 
painted buildings. BRIGGS & KOONZ, 13 Ball- 
ston Spa, N Y, 


FLORIDA—For investments, Somes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranehes. For particulars and 
address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 








FARMS—All_ kinds. Catalog free. BRIGGS & 
N Y. 


KOONZ, Box A, Ballston Spa, 
FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D C. 
FARMS—HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. : 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


3 Cents Per Word 














SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 


_ FOR FARM HELP (Italian), apply to the labor 
ice for Italians, 598 Lafagette (for- 





PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 


ba = Elm) street, New York. No charge made 
to applicants, Advisable to advance transportation 
frdém New York to destination, to be re- 





FOR SALE Tho: -oughbred Southdown ram lambs, 





CHARLES E: COXE, Malvern, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
DEATH TO SAN JOSE SCALE follows the uss 
of Good's Caustic Potash Whale Oil Soap No 3% 


Trees need attention now. Wash trunks and main 
limbs and vent the arg 8 of onate. 3 1-2 cerfts per 
pound by Is; 50-pound men © special rates 
on ane quantities, JAM Good: 939-41 No 
Front St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





VERY SUCCESSFUL scientific scour cure, t 
75e money order; sample Itc. SECIS NCE 
TABLET COMP ANY, Route 59, Ridgefield, Ct. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
SEED WHEAT —19.000 bushels. grown on 200 
acres in famous wheat belt of Lanesster county, 
with great care, ‘ally for 
purposes, Clean and sound, yielding from 2% to 42 
bushels per acre. Six best varieties known. Now 
offered at moderate prices’ direct from .farmer to 








and samples, 


prices 
FFMAN, 


State how much you will use. A. H. HO 
Bamford, Lancaster County, Pa. 


“MEALY” _ SEED WHEAT- Beardless, great 
yielder, hardy, fly resisting, best milling =i, 
clean: price $1.40 per bushel, new bars 1%: h 10 
bushels baes free. MINISINK FARM COMPANY. 
Fast Stroudsburg, Pa. 





DAMP, 





aprouted and other off-grade wheat 


| wanted. What have you to offer? Answer quick. 
Gibbs & Bro, 308 N Front St, Philadelphia. 


GOLD COIN seed wheat, $1. 10 bushel bag, ext extra 
stiff straw, hardy, 40 bu acre this year; also O I € 
pigs. IDLEWILD FARM, Ludlowville, NY. 


200,000 CELERY PLANTS $1.40 1000. 250.000 cab- 
bage $1 1000; . For southern orders. F. W. 
ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 





funded afterward by men, in order to secure prompt- 
ly the required help, 


MALE HELP WANTED. 


FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN on all North 
American railroads. Experience unnecessary. Fire- 
men, $100, become engineers and earn $200 monthly. 
Rrakemen $75, become conductors and earn $15). 
Positions ee stone, competent young men. 
State age. Send mp. Name position preferred. 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room 117, 227~- Monroe 
Street, Brooklyn, N Y. 











AGENTS WANTED. 


FASTEST SELLER FOR AGENTS—Paitog Her 
hert Myrick’s magnificently illustrated book, Cache 
In — the Romance of a Tenderfoot in the Days 
of Custer.” Agents make money fast. Sells on 
Ps For particulars address quick. ORANGA 
JTYNM CO, sole publishers, 439 Lafayette stree 
New Vork. 


A. A. Sells Sheep, Hogs and 
Dogs. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: The adv I had In 
your paper gave me sales for all the 
pups I had and could have sold many 
more from the one advertisement. 
The adv of the Yorkshire pigs gave 
me. good results also. And I will give 
you more soon of Shronshires and 
Yorkshires. 2 corsider your paper 4 
good one for advertising stock.—[W. 
S. Cuthbert, Hammond, N Y. 
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the demand is fairly good.. Best veals 


11@11%c p lb, d w, common 
6@8c. 
Eggs. 


At New York, western firsts ready 
sale at 19@20c p doz, fcy locals 24@ 
26c, southern fresh 15 @lic, dirties 13 
@lde, chicks D@lsc. A large propor- 
tion of offerings shows up poor in 
quality, owing to warm weather, etc. 


scll at 


At Boston, fcy local eggs in excel- 
lent demand at 26@3U0c p doz, west- 
erns 18@19%c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, speculeiors are daing 
some business in fail delivery with 
evaporated applies. Prime Oct ship- 
ment is offer: d at 6%c p Ib, Nov Ge, 
Deze 5%c. F: Vy "05 cuoteble at 11% 


2. 25 p 109 ibs. New 
2G@3 ec p Ib, 
rries 18@15c. 


@12c, waste $2.15@ 
raspberries firm at 
huckleberries 10@12c, che 

Fresh Fruits. 

Prospects are for a good cranberry 
crop here. The B & P marsh may run 
2.10) bbls.—[{Correspondent, Wood Co, 
Wis. 

At New York, pears easier; quota- 
tions $2.50@3.75 p bbl. Not many 
plums coming, prices ranging 15@20c 
p 10-Ib bskt. Peaches showing irreg- 
ularity in quality; Md and Del offer- 
ings bring 1.50@2.50 p carrier, grapes 
141.75, currants 5@6e p qt, blackber- 
ries 6@10c, raspberries 4@10c p pt, 
huckleberries 6@12c p at, muskmel- 
ons 1@2 p cra, watermelons 15@30c ea. 

Hay and Straw. 

See Our Special.Crop Reports on an 
earlier page for outline of hay harvest 
returns, 


At New York, new 
little more freely, but buyers are not 

aking hold of it with avidity, prices 
ranging $1@1.50 p ton lower than old. 
Prime ’05 timothy holds firm at 20@ 
21 p ton, clover mixed 16@17.50, clover 
14@15, packing 9@10, lo-g rye straw 
11@12, oat and wheat 8@9. 

At Boston, supplies continue mod- 
erate, particularly with regard to fcy 


hay is coming a 


grades. Inferior to medium hay is 
slow sale. Choice timothy realizes $2) 


p ton, but little if any is offered, clover 

mixed 13@14, clover 11@11.40, swale 

9@10, prime rye straw 12@13, oat 8@9. 
Lumber. 

Recently a giant fir tree félled in 
British Columbia ytelded 18,500 ft of 
timber. It was nearly 12 ft in diam- 
eter at the base and was 99 ft long 
when trimmed. 

A short time ago a syndicate of 
western manufacturers was formed for 
the purpose of buying 6,000 a of tim- 
ber lands in Cuba at $4.50 p a. They 
propose to ship to the U §. 

At New York, spruce in large lots 
commands $25@30 p 1000 ft. Pa 
hemlock boards 21.50@22, white pine 
box 24.50@30, yellow pine 30@385. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, a fair export trade is 
noted in mill feeds. It is claimed that 
feeds are now relatively higher than 
flour. Quotations range: City bran 
$21 p ton, flour and middlings 22@ 
23.50, red dog 25@26, spring bran 
early shipment 18.50, linseed oil meal 
unchanged at 30@31. 

Potatoes. 

A comprehensive report of the po- 
tato crop outlook is given on a pre- 
ceding page. 


The development of the Maine pota- 
to crop is of utmost importance to all 
eastern growers inasmuch as it fig- 
vres conspicuously in supplying big 
Atlantic markets during the cold win- 
ter months. One of the foremost po- 


tato growers and dealers of Aroostook 
Co, E. L. Cleveland, writes American 
Agriculturist as follows: “While the 


potato plant averaged two weeks later 
than usual in this county, conditions 
have been ideal for the proper growth 

d maturing of the crop. With con- 
tinued favorable weather for the next 
fortnight our potato yield will be prac- 
tically assured. Of course blight 
rust and rot are still to be reckoned 
with, but spraying has been carefully 


followed. In fact every precaution 
has been taken to insure the crop 
from damage. This should result in 


the largest potato: yield in the history 
of the county. 

In western Col we have: less blight 

potatoes than a year ago. Acreage; 
however, is 20% lighter. Cron is better 
than’05; prospects for a full yield.-+ 
[E. H. G., Carbondale, Col. 

Potato blight is quite severe heré. 
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Acreage is large but growers fear the 
disease will cut down the yield sharp- 
ly.—[D. E., York Co, Pa. 

Advices say the outlook in north- 
ern Berks and western Lehigh coun- 
ties, Pa, is excellent and the total po- 
tate output is being estimated by local 
growers at 400,000 bus. 

A little blight noted in potatoes, but 
early crop is about out of the way. 
Farmers are ag ed extensively.—[C. 


D., Monroe Co, N Y. 


Our potato crap fully an average at 
present time; a few pieces are late. 
Usual number of bugs. Potatoes set- 
ting fairly well. No sign of rust or 
blight.—[B. G., New London, N H. 

Potato crop give promise of a gener- 
ous yield. Acreage normal. Farm- 
ers are optimistic regarding prices.— 
[C. F. M., Lincoln, Vt. 

The outlook for a good sized potato 
crop in this district is very promising. 
So far very little or no potato blight 
has developed.—[A. M. P., Waupaca 
Co, Wis. 

No blight on potatoes. Crop look- 
ing well on high ground; not so well 
on low.—[G. T., Tioga Co, N Y. 

Growers are complaining of rot in 
potatoes and are marketing as fast as 
possible.—[A. P. W., Fairfield, Ct. 


At New York, the middle Atlantic 
states are sending in ample supplies of 
new tubers. Fey Long Island stock at 
times showed some strength selling up 
to $1.75@2 p bbl, but the last named 
figure was hard to get. N J and south- 


ern tubers ranged 1.25@1.65 accord- 
ing to quality. 

At Boston, since Sept 1, ‘05, re- 
ceipts of potatoes aggregate +.174,000 


bus against 4,012,000 the same time the 
preceding year. Best Jersey cobblers 
liave lately been selling around 75@80c 
p bu. 


Poultry. 

At New York, an improved demand 
noted for dressed spring chickens. 
Many offerings from southern and 
western points are showing up very in- 
ferior in quality. Long Island ducks 
not coming. so freely but the specula- 
tive demand is slack. Live spring 
chickens quotable at 14@1l5c p Ib, 
fowls 13% @l4c, roosters 8@8%c, tur- 
keys 11@12c, spring ducks 14@1l5dc, old 
ducks T5@S5e p pr, geese $1@1.50, 
pieces 25@30c. Fresh killed turkeys 

13@15c p Ib 4 w, western spring chick- 
ens do, fowls 13@14¢, spring geese 17 
Vegetables. 

At New York, lima beans bring $1@ 
1.75 p bag, peppers 75c@$1.25 p bbl, 
peas 50c@$I p bskt, strin beans 40@ 
70c, marrow squash 7 T5c@St.25 P or 
yellow and white oof os turnips 75@ 
0c. Tomatoes 40c@$1.25 p oS accord- 
ing to quality, lettuce 75c@$1.25 p bbi 
or bskt, egg mone 6 do, coalewer’ 1@2 

» bbl, celery 25@50c p doz. Corn toon, 

1.2 25 p 100, cuke sehlios 2@3 p 1 
cukes 1@2.50 p bbl, carrots 1@1.25 p 
100 bchs, beets 75c@$1, sweet pota- 
toes 2@2.75 p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicage 
06... 22% 24 21 
"05... 21 21% 20 
"04... ~ 17% 19 17 


Receipts of butter at Boston during 
July were 9,239,000 Ibs, a shrinkage of 
830,000 lbs from the same month last 
year. 

At New York,. market in excellent 
shape. Best cmy tubs seli at 22@22% “s 
p lb, factory 17@18c, dairy 20@21% 
renovated 19@191t¢c, packing 1s@ltc. 
The trade is somewhat undecided over 
the outleok for the future. Exporters 
are paying 16%.@17%c for most of 
their purchases. They took about 7300 
pkgs last week. 

At Boston. butter recefnts here since 
May 1 total 25,780,000 lbs, a decrease 
of 3.500.000 Ibs from the same period 
in 05. Fey emy has advanced slightly, 


under limited offerings, quotations 
"234 @24c p lb, dairy 20@2I1c, packing 
15@16¢. 

At icavo, 2 keen demand exists. 


This-in conjunction ‘with moderate of- 
ferines and firm markets elsewhere re- 
sulted in_better prices here. Fey cmy 


sold at Pic p Ih, dairy 18@19c, ladles 
18@17c, renovated 1714@18c, packing 


12@15c. 
The Cheese Market. 
In spite of the apparent desire of 


speculators to secure norma! supplies | 
of the cheese output this season, it ap- 
pears that many big storage concerns 
of the east are getting very little of 
the make, high prices keeping them 
out of the race. A N E dealer in- 
formed a representative of American 
Agriculturist this week that he has 
not a single lb of cheese in coolers 
against 1000 bxs a year ago. 


At New York, demand sufficient to 
hold prices in line. It is evident that 
some storage interests are not putting 
away as much cheese as they did a 





year ago. Best fey sells at 11%@l12c 
p Ib. 
At Boston, demand not heavy, yet 


Best Empire 


the market is very firm. 
%ec p Ib, 


state twins move at 12@12 
Onion Crop and Market. 


Since the comprehensive report of 
general onion crop conditions pub- 
lished in American Agriculturist last 
week, the situation has continued 
along unchanged line it is stiW too 











early to telk what the ultimate yield 
will be. However, such data will be 
presented in a few weeks in this jour- 
nal’s exhaustive annual estimate of 
the crop and acreage in bushels. New | 
onions are generally being offered 
more freely at chief southern markets 
and prices while fair are not notable. 
The following excerpts from corre- 
spondents’ reports throw some light 
on’ conditions in producing sections: | 


Onion prospects point to a fair av- 
erage as regards ‘acreage and produc- 
tion. Onions rather thin on the 
ground but are growing large in size 
No diseases noted. Buyers not active 
yet.—[J. O. E.. Medina Co, O, 


Wind severely damaged. onion crop 
hereabouts. I think we cannot count 
on more than half a yield. Buyers 
not around yet and have heard of no 
contracts.—[W. H. H., Columbia City, 
Ind. 


Our onion crop is going to be fair; 
yellows better than reds; quality very 
good. Harvesting about ready to com- 
mence. Several buyers in this vicin- 
ity have been giving about S80c p bu 
for immediate delivery.—-[W. H., 
NoBle Co, Ind. 


Onfons promise very well this year. 
{A. T. G.. Larimer Co, Col. 

Blight is showing in some onion 
fields north of us, but none noted here. 
Crop will not be ready to pull until 
around Aug 20. Fields in this district 
are looking splendid. No buyers yet. 
{Cc. Ss. P., Northampton, Mass. 

Around Onionville the acreage has 
been reduced this year, but at West 
Butler growers are expecting fine 
yields. In recent seasons blight has 
been destructive, while this year the 
crop has come ~~ % 4 nicely.—[S8. 
{D. E., Wayne Co, N Y. 


In this section we are raising about 
100 acres of onions. Crop has been 
doing fairly well. Will begin to ship 
next month.—[W. 8S. R., Kent, O. 

We do not look for a good onion 
crop where we had to reséw this sea- 
son. About 1-3 the original acreage 
was blown out by early spring winds 
and resown. Early sown stock looks 
good.—[H. P., Nappanee, Ind. 


Farmers are now busy gathering 
main onion crop. Early shipments 
have realized $1.20 to 1.70 p bbl. Have 
had too much rain. Yield will not be 
as large as last year. Between 80 and 
90% of cur crop consists of reds; bal- 
ance yellows and whites. Onion seed 
blighting. Crop will be light.—[R. W., 
Orange Co, N Y. 


A few cars of early onions will be 
shipped from here the latter part of 
this month, but main crop will not be | 
harvested until Sept 15. Acreage fair- | 
ly large this year and reports so far 
indicate that the crop is looking good. 
[Vinkemelder & Co, Kent Co, Mich. 


According to N Y reports, arrivals | 
of Denia onions so far this season have 
amourted to 92.720 cra, compared 
with 87,135 cra the same time last year, 


At New York, appreciable quanti- 
ties of new onions now coming from 
southern Ct. General market steady 
but not particularly active. Ky stock 
brings $1@1.25 p bag, Ct whites 8@ 

.50 p bbl, reds 2@2.50, Va potatoe = nO 

@2, Md and Del whites 75e@1.25 p 
bu-cra, N J whites 1.25@1.50 p bekt, 
yellows 1@1.25, Orange Co reds 75c@ 
1, 25 p bag. 





“CHEAPEST” 
CREAM SEPARATOR. 


The really “cheap” cream eeparator, like all 
other machines, is the one which will perform your 
work in the most 7 and manner, 
and last the greatest number of years. A cream 

rator which wears out in two —> is — 
ly one-fifth of what the one is that 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS. 


have proven to be capable of lasting from fifteen 
to twenty-five years. The very best of other sepa- 
rators ai the most cannot last more than five or six 
rs. The poorest ones become “ junk" within s 
lew months and represent simply a pure waste of 
money to buyers of such machines “© 
in first cost does not mean “‘cheapest’’ in the end, 
= ne the manufacturer's unenforceable — 
you are getting the most for your m 
and extravagant guarantees are 
stock of the * Before baying a 
Eveser cuits fora DE LAVAL catalogue of 
7 py he facts and reasons. Jt will cost you 
nothing to know the truth. 
ee 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


| 74 CORTLANDT ST. 
EW YORK 





Ranvo.pH & Cana STS. 
cnicace 











FLIES! FLIES! FLIES! 


a allow your Horses and Cattle to be tortured 

longer Le files Tou wu can relieve them A 

ual the FLY ER. Your horses will 

Sone ‘and cows W ch Gast double quantity of 
milk. } gal. 500; 1 gal. 7c; S gals, pa.h; WO gals gb.00, 


_ Excelsior Wire & _ Poultry Supply Co. 


26 & 28 Vosey ~ imw YORK CITY. 


STANDARD 
FLOWER BOOKS 


For Those Who Would Be Successful 
Plorists on a Large or Small Scale 





The Chrysanthemum 

By A. Herrington. The author, than whom there 
is no more experienced expert in this line any- 
where, has here taken the public in his confidence 
and has endeavored to assist and direct the efforts 
of those who would grow and excel in the pro- 
duction of perfect chrysanthemum flowers. His 
aim has been to show that not in secret arts and 
practices, but in a plain cotrse of procedure, as 
explained in the pages of this work, 


are attained 
the results desired. Illustrated, 160 pages, x7 
GE, «= — GEE scansdboccccascccccncsnoccccses cents 


By Eben E. Rexford. A practical guide to the 
treatment of flowering and other ormamenta! plants 
in the house and ‘garden, intended exclusively for 
amateur floriculturists, by one of the most success- 


ful amateur floriculturisis America. Illustrated, 
About 300 pages. x7 inches. Cloth ........... $1.00 
Bulbs and Tuberovs-Rooted Plants. 


By C. L. Allen. A complete history, descrip- 
tion, methods of propagation and full directions 
for the successful culture of bulbs in the garden, 
dwelling or greenhouse. The illustrations which 
embellish this work have been drawn from nature 
and have been engraved especially for this book. 
The cultural directions are plainly stated, practical 
Hy A to the point. 312 pages, Sx? inches, Cloth 


Landscape Gardening 

By F. A. Waugh, professor of horticulture and 
landscape gardening in the Massachusetts agricul- 
tural college, formerly of the university of Vermont, 
A treatise on the general principles governing 
outdoor art; with sundry suggestions for their ap- 
plication in the commoner problems of gardening. 
Every paragraph is short, terse and to the point, 
giving perfect clearness to the discussions at all 
points, In spite of the natural difficulty of pre- 
senting abstract principles, the whole matter is 


made entirely plain, even to the inexperienced 
reader, Mlustrated. 152 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth 
@ cents, 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Sheltcrs and 
Live Fences 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the planting, 
growth and management of hedge plants for coun- 
try and suburban homes, It gives accurate direc- 
tions concerning hedges; how to plant and how 
to treat them; and especially concerning windbreaks 
and shelters, It includes the whole art of making 
a delightful home, giving directions for nooks and 
balconies, for bird culture and for human comfort. 
Illustrated. 140 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth ..#0 cents 

») 

Above are briefly described a few only of the 
many books on similar subjects which we, the 
largest Publishers of Rural Books supply. 

Catalog free of these and many other publications, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439-441 Lafayette Street,“New York, a ® 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Til 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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A Tempest in a Teapot. 


Isabel Porter. 


136 





T all came long of Si’s gal havin’ 
a mania for collectin’ old things 
nobody ever thought of wantin’ 

"till she did,” said Josh Burton. 

“When mother passed beyond need- 
in’ her things we divided ’em ’mong 
the three of us. Si took the old clock, 
and some chairs, and a handy chest of 
drawers as ever was. Ruth Ann and 
me, we Givided the silver, though to 
be sure there wasn’t much. 

“My wife, Mirandy, was willin’ we 
should stay right along in the old 
-home, but there was consid’rable old 
furniture and china left there that we 
didn’t want. We tried persuadin’ the 
others they. wanted ’em, but they 
didn’t persuade, so the things stayed 
where they was. The top shelf of the 
dinin’ room cupboard wasn’t often 
touched, as the old china there wasn’t 
much ’count, and dust didn’t show, 
and it was too high for Mirandy to 
reach without gettin’ on a chair. 

“When my gal Ruth—named after 
her aunt, Ruth Ann—come from 
boardin’ school she must smarten her 
room up a bit with a tea-table in it, 
and "lowed she would have to buy a 
teapot. Mirandy said she could use 
one of her grandma’s well ’nough. 

“Ruth jest sniffed the air and says 
she, ‘One of those old things!’ 

“It wasn’t much to say, but Ruth 
has a way of sort a settlin’ an argu- 
ment ’fore it’s begun. Mirandy and 
me both have consid’rable to say most- 
ly, but there are times when our gal 
sniffs the air and we ain’t a word to 
say. "Taint that we feel discouraged 
or that it’ll breed stormy words or 
uncomfortable feelins’, it’s jest that 
we don’t have nothin’ suitable for the 
occasion to say. Our neighbor’s boy, 
Tom, happened to be here at the time, 
and he allus takes up for Mirandy 
when Ruth gets one of her high step- 
pin’ spells. So he says, gentle as any 
gal, ‘I never seen a prettier teapot, 
Mrs Burton, than the one with little 
rink roses. Every time I come to sup- 
per and the cupboard door’s open, I 
keep thinkin’ how pretty it is.’ 

“Mirandy looked. as pleased as 
though the china on that top shelf had 
belonged in her fam’ly ’stead of mine, 
and nothin’ would do but she must get 
on a chair, with Tom holdin’ it, and 
lift down the teapot for him to look at. 

“*Wal,’ says I then, ‘ef Ruth don’t 
set no store by the teapot, and Tom 
takes to it, let him have it. He’s ailus 
been fond of mother sence a young- 
ster.’ ° 

“For a wonder Mirandy was willin’ 
and as Ruth said nothin’, Tom took 
the teapot home. All his folks told us 
how monstrous good it was of us to 
give it to him, and then we thought no 
more "bout it, ’cept once or twice, 
when the cupboard door was open, 
the top shelf did look a bit unnatural. 

“T reckon it was nigh on eight years 
*fore any of us give it another thought. 
Then it was Si’s gal must get up all 
the fuss. She allus was the most un- 
manageable child. We allus dreaded 
when she come to spend the day. Si 
lost his wife when Recky was born, 
and he jest naturally spoiled her; no- 
body could control that child by coax- 
in’ or whippen’. Jest have her own 
way she would and did, with every last 
one of us. Her aunt, Ruth Ann, was 
as bad as Si. Things she never "lowed 
her gals to do she let Becky do, ’cause 
of her havin’ no mother. 

“Mirandy and me had allus “lowed 
it wasn’t right to.give way to her, so 
we stood firm from the first part of 
any day we had charge of her, but 
after some hours we sort a wore out 
on discipline, and let her go her own 
gait. Once when we was both tired 
out and tried punishin’ her for. dis’- 
bedience, she jest stood still and 
screamed, sharp shrieks that brought 
the boy Tom runnin’ from next door, 
to ask from his folks ef any of us had 
met with an accident? 

“Wal, though our gals was arf 
growed up st the time I started to tell 
about, Becky still managed to keep it 
I'eoly in our fam’lies. One Sunday, 
that fell on my birthday, Ruth Ann 
was with us and her tall, handsome 
gals, Maud and Nan. Si was here, too, 
with Becky—Jest our own fam’lies and 
Tom. As none of us had a son we jest 
all naturally. claimed him like one of 
our own. He was a brother to each 
of the gals, though, gentle as he was, 
he couldn’t allus get along with 


ce 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


Becky’s temper, but nobody blamed 
him fer that. 

“Wal, dinner was goin’ ’long swim- 
min’ly, the turkey was done to a turn, 
the cranberries was clear as glass. 
Even the plum puddin’ was goin’ to 


’ be a success, as I knew by Mirandy’s 


smile when she took her seat at table, 
after a last inspection in the kitchen. 

“Maud and Nan never looked pret- 
tier. I declare I liked to look at ’em. 
Ruth Ann regarded ’em with motherly 
pride, I could see, and often her looks 
wandered to Tom’s handsome, manly 
face and back to her gals. 

“TI never thought of it before, but 
could she be thinkin’ of him fer Maud 
or Nan? Why not as well as Mirandy 
and me thinkin’ of his fancyin’ our 
Ruth, and bein’ our son in truth? 
There was no denyin’ both Maud and 
Nan were a sight prettier than our 
clever Ruth, and Maud was the sweet- 
est natured gal. Tom must know that, 
and I couldn’t jest say as much fer 
Ruth, though she was gentler when- 
ever Tom was ’round. 

“Wal, everything was most com- 
fortable when Becky got very quiet; 
that evas allus a bad sign. It never 
lasted long and was gen’rally followed 
by a storm. At last it come, and was 
directed at me, 

“‘Uncle Josh,’ says she, ‘I remem- 
ber, when I was little, I used to see a 
teapot on the top shelf with pink 
flowers on it. It jest come to me how 
fond I was of it. I'd like to see it af- 
ter dinner, please.’ 

“Bverybody seemed to finish what 
they was sayin’ and jest sit idle 


Then Si, he blazed up: ‘I ain’t aware,’ 
says he, ‘that Becky asked fer the tea- 
pot; her aunt Ruth Ann told her she 
could have it, and she was grateful. 
As fer the furniture, we all agreed to 
divide it the way we did. As to any 
hard feelin’ in the fam’ly, it’s the first 
I knowed of it.I don’t deny my fond- 
ness fer the old clock I helped Pa to 
wind sence I was a boy, but ef it’s 
coveted by others, who refuse my poor 
motherless Becky an old discarded tea- 
pot on account of it. let "em send to 
my place fer it, ana I ain’t the man 
that’ll raise a fuss.’ 

“By this time, nobody felt as though 
the plum puddin’ would set jest right. 
Sister Ruth Ann was as red as the 
cranberries, and I reckon her hand 
jest itched to box Nan’s ears. 

“IT didn’t feel as though what I was 
about to say would mend matters, but 
speak I must, so a clearin’’ of my 
throat, says I: ‘I’m sure, as far as 
Mirandy and me and Ruth is con- 
cerned, any of you’d be welcome to 
the old teapot, fer none of us set no 
store by it.’ 

“I was interrupted by a witherin’ 
glance from sister Ruth Ann, who 
said: ‘I wouldn’t be so disrespectful 
*bout the things our mother loved.’ 

“Now Ruth Ann, she must have 
elean forgot ’bout refusin’ to lumber 
her place with the old things. That 
wretched Becky sobbed in sympathy, 
‘I love everything that belonged to 
Grandma.” 

“Si patted her cheeks, and we all 
felt a consid’rably broken up fam’'ly. 

“Mirandy tried comin’ to the front. 
‘There ain’t no use cryin’ over spilt 








THE GOLDEN 


listenin’, I knew Tom heard, but he 
wouldn’t say nuthin’, ’cause he knew I 
had my own ways of explainin’ things, 
specially fam’ly matters. Mirandy 
heard and started to speak, then 
looked at Becky’s eager face and de- 
cided not to. Ruth Ann looked r-dic’- 
lously interested, consid’rin’ the fact 
she couldn’t be persuaded to have her 
place lumbered with any of the old 
trash, as she had called it. She smiled 
at Becky in the most lovin’ way, 
sayin’, ‘Oh yes, that old teapot, the 
idea of a child’ like Becky remem- 
berin’ it. Why, Mother wanted me to 
take it once, so it’s really mine, and 
you can give it to Becky ef she wants 


“With this, up springs Becky to 
rush ’round the table. and kiss her 
aunt Ruth Ann, 

“Nan’s voice was here heard a-pro- 
testin’, ‘I do think, Ma, your own 
daughters might have the things that 
come to you from Grandma.’ 

“Now I saw trouble brewin’. Neith- 
er Maud or Nan remembered what the 
old teapot was like, but when it comes 
to their Ma showin’ favor to Becky in 
any: way, wal, even gentle Maud sided 
with her sister, that the teapot oughter 
come to them. Nan _ was. gitten’ 
worked up, and givin’ Becky a little 
shove, says: ‘Your pa got the old 
clock, and that’s what we all wanted; 
you oughter be satisfied.’ 


“Even my gal, Ruth, seemed up- 
spt, and in her own house, spoke up 
Sharp: ‘Then you got the chest of 
drawers, the only piece of furniture 


wuth havin’; I don't see what you 
want the teanot fer.’ 
“Recky went back to her place and 


sat dow, slippin’ her hand in her pa’s, 








DAYS OF LIFE 


milk,’ says she; ‘none of you wanted 
the old china, so we left it standin’ on 
the top shelf there, and long ago, Josh, 
in the goodness of his heart, gave the 
teapot to a little boy who liked the 
pretty roses on it.’ 

“At this point there rose an excited 
chorus: 

“ ‘Gave away the old teapot!’ 

“*Grandmother’s teapot! ! !’ 

**An old fam’ly piece toa stran- 
ys et a Ee 

“Wal, it was amazin’ to me, the dig- 
nity that old teapot was attainin’. All 
the pleased, proud look on ‘count of 
the good dinner was gone from Miran- 
dy’s face, and Tom, noticin’ how 
pulled and worried she looked, seemed 
to determine to come to the rescue 
whether it meant shipwreck fer him 
or not. When Tom smiled that con- 
ciliatin’, gentle way, folks gen’rally 
melted. 

“Tt wasn’t an entire -stranger,’ says 
he, ‘that got the dear old teapot, not 
one that woulcn't value it. P’raps’, 
he went on, ‘there wasn’t one of the 
grandchildren loved it more than that 
boy did. He’s been proud of it all 
these years, and often wished it had 
been his own grandma it belonged to. 
And sence the boy became a man he’s 
wished to, some day, be able to con- 
sider himself her grandson— , 

“Here Nan blushed, and lowefin’ of 
her eyes looked prettier, I take it, 
than the pink roses on the old teapot. 
Everybody seemed to have quieted 
down, and Tom looked ’rotind the 
table smilin’. 

“*T’m sure,’ says he, ‘the boy, much 
as he: prizes the teapot himself, would 
give it up to ary one of the rightful 
Leirs, but so claimants has 


arisen, there seems no way out of the 
difficulty ’cept to keep it himself, ani 
say if anyone wants it, they'll have to 
take him ‘long with it. Do you care 
*nough about the teapot fer that, 
Becky?’ says he. 

“He was lookin’ straight at her, and 
I declare ef that plain little thing, 
with the new light shinin’ in her eyes 
and the roses in her cheeks, didn’t 
look as pretty as Nan. When she 
spoke her voice was as gentle as her 
cousin Maud’s, and I’ve sence come to 
thinkin’ she must be most as clever 
as our.gal Ruth. Maybe Tom had 
somehow discovered all these facts fe: 
himself. Anyway, all she says was: 

“ *T have set my heart on havin’ that 
teapot, Tom.’” 


Mirandy and the Muck-Rake. 


ROY FARRELL GREENE. 





I've read the magazines until Mirandy 
says I'm daft 
O’er legislative treason, over bribery and 
graft. 
I much distrust the Senate, while the low- 
er house it seems 
T’ me’s made up of robbers, each a work- 
in’ different schemes, 
I sit an’ brood about the way the public's 
bein’ “‘done,”’ 
The growth of trusts, in fact the way 
that ev’rything is run, 
While unperturbed Mirandy sits an’ says 
“We're safe from harm, 
Whoever runs the government, so long’s 
you run the farm!” 


If I address remarks to her, perchance, on 
“civic needs,” 

“The greatest need I know,’’ she'll say, 
“is mowing down’ the weeds!”’ 

And should I speak of watered stocks, the 
“system’s’’ sway decry, 

She’s certain to remind me that the big 
stock-trough is dry! 

And yet, though deaf to tales of how cor- 
rupt the nation’s grown. 

She scorns the trite, complacent creed: 
“Leave well enough alone.” 

For she insists, ‘tis insects, 
best_view with alarm, 

“Alarmful views -should be,” 
“restricted to one’s farm!” 


weeds, I'd 


she sa) 


I’ve David Graham Phill‘vs read, 0’ 
“Frenzied Finance’ pored, 

Along with Ida Tarbell wailed, with Nor 
man Hapgood roared; 

I’ve read their magazine accounts; their 
books are on my shelf;— 

Besides indorsing all their plans I 
drafted some myself! 

But pshaw, Mirandy won't enthuse! she's 
sure to laugh an’ say: 

“Before you prate of cleanliness throw 
that ol’ pipe away! 

Quit swearin’ when the calves get 
Quit always feelin’ blue'— 

If you'll reform yourself a mi*e I reckon 
that’ll do!” 


out! 
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A Splash of Red. 


MOSES TEGGART. 











Where fairest woods are green, full oft 
A splash of red we see, 

Midway, or, like a flag, aloft 
Upon some goodly tree. 


And beautiful as flame it is, 
Where other leaves are’ green, 

That single finger mark of His 
Who still remains unseen. 


¥et te!l it of another day, 
A time of dole and rue, 

When sorrow’s breath and sure decay, 
Shall swift its flame undo. 


In human life, or low, or loft, 
Or where content is all, 

The fairest ’tis, ard best, full oft, 
Who soonest-fade and fall. 


el 


Low characters should never be 
placed in high p!taces. 





Many a men after losing a politi 
job is compelled to work for a livin: 
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HOW 10 COOK 


Tne Onion and Its Relatives. 


MRS B. M. FLETCHER BERRY. 























The humble onion, like the aspara- 
gus, belongs t the great lily family, 
though of a different division. and one 
of its derivations is a Latin word 
(unie) which, among other significa- 
tions, meant a pearl. The onion and 
its relatives, the shallot, chives (or 
cives) garlic and leek are equally in- 
teresttng and useful. The shallot or 
eschalot, or scallion, was introduced 
into Europe by the old Crusaders who 
named it for Ascalon, the town of 
Palestine where they first became fa- 
miliar with it. Chives are similar in 
being a more delicate, dainty plant 
in form and flavor than the others and 
in being used more for flavoring and 
lighter salads. These grow wild in 
some parts of Europe. The Cibel, or 
Welsh onion, was originally from Si- 
beria it is said, and the Scotch 
“Syboes” is supposed to be another 
form of.cybol. The leek, milder than 
onion or garlic, may be considered the 
national vegetable of Wales, but it is 
also a favorite in France and other 
countries. The garlic is especially es- 
teemed in Spain, Italy and the islands 
pertaining to them, though French 
cooks everywhere make the most dain- 
ty use of it with their knowledge that 
even the faintest suspicion of a clove 
of garlic rubbed on salad bow! or 
cooking vessel gives flavor and food 
value to the food therein prepared. 
All of this group are gentle stimulants, 
giving warmth to the blood. 

We do not yet raise and use all of 
the onion group sufficiently to bring 
out their best qualities for food and 
health. They are excellent for the 
blood as purifyers, the spring onion 
being particularly wise provision of 
nature. Sailors value onions for their 
keeping qualities, especially since this 
vegetable, eaten in sufficient quantity, 
will prevent or offset scurvy. | The 
sleepless know that rest will come 
more easily for indulgence in onions, 
the milder, raw ones or those well 
cooked. The more harshly flavored 
ones, uncooked, do not agree with all 
stomachs on aceount of the strong, 
volatile oil, contained in them which, 
however, is dissipated by cooking. 

Complexions as well as nerves are 
improved by eating onions several 
times a week and all the organs of the 
body are benefited and stimulated 
thereby. One can well understand the 
wisdom of Portuguese laborers who 
eat raw onions with bread for lunch- 
eon as freely as we eat apples. The 
juice of onions or garlic is helpful 
in earache, similar relief being felt 
by the application of the heart of a 
roastea onion. Externally this juice 
is sometimes used with oil or alone as 
in some forms of blood disease, but in- 
ternally, as medicine or food, the fre- 
quent use of the vegetable will prevent 
the bloo@ becoming impure. The old- 
fashioned onion-syrup for coughs and 
other forms of influenza or colds is 
based on the apparently contradictory 
mission of the onion as a combination 
ootane stimulant and also a puri- 
yer. 

In preparing onions pec! them under 
running water of a faucet, in a basin 
of water, or pour boiling water over 
them for a moment or two before 
peeling, to prevent the unpleasant 
“weeping” to which cooks naturally 
object. Cook onions in an uncovered 
vessel. A bit of charcoal wi!!l assist 
in preventing’ the escape of any un- 
pleasant odor. 

A SIMPLE PUREE. 

To 2 cups onions, boiled and rubbed 
through a sieve, add % cup cream 
and the well-beaten yolks of ®-eggs. 
Season to taste. This may be served 
on buttered toast if preferred. 

CREAM OF ONION SOUP. 

Wash, peel and cut fine 1 pt white 
Onions, Cover with 1 at cold water 
and place over moderate heat. Let 
simmer for 1% hours, then drain and 
rub through a coarse sieve. Return 
to the soup kettle with the water 
(which is redueed by the cooking) 
adding 1% pts milk, salt and pepper to 
taste. Rub smooth in a saucepan“1 


MOTHERS AND 


tablespoon butter with 2 of flour. add- 


ing gradually a little milk. When 
quite smooth add carefully to the 
boiling soup with a little chopped 


parsley. “The beaten yolk of an egg 
may be added just as this is served. 


CREAMED ONIONS. 


Boil 1 pt onions till tender, then 
drain and place in the dish from 
which they are to be served. Make a 
sauce of 1 dessertspoon butter heated 
and rubbed smooth with tablespoon 
flour, added gradually to a scant pint 
of milk. Season and pour over the 
onions. : 

MASHED. 

Peel the onions, slice and let sim- 
mer in milk till tender. Drain and 
replace in saucepan. with a little 
chopped parsley and 1 tablespoon to- 
mato catsup with just sufficient of the 
milk in which they were cooked to 
keep moist. Simmer till thick (double 
boiler is-safest), then rub through a 
sieve, add a little butter and serve. 


BAKED WITH BUTTER. 

Peel very large onions. Slice off the 
top and remove just the heart. In Lm 
put a bit of butter and replace e 
top. Put the onions in a baking pan 
with % cup butter. Cover over and 
bake 2 hours or more, till tender, bast- 
ing is necessary with the onion juice 
and butter, which will form a rich 
gravy. 

STUFFED. 

Parboil very large onions and re- 
move the centers, leaving a firm shell. 
Have ready a mixture of bread-crumbs 
moistened with milk and butter or 
gravy, seasoned with pepper, salt and 
herbs, and mixed with grated cheese, 
or hard boiled, chopped egg, or 
minced meat. Some vegetable may be 
mixed with, the stuffing instead, if 
liked. Put & bit of butter on top of 
each onion and bake with a little 
stock or milk to keep fnrom burning or 
drying an hour or more. 


SCALLOPED. 

Slice boiled onions and place in al- 
ternate layers in a baking dish with 
bread-crumbs and cheese, equal parts 
mixed. Piace a thick layer of crumbs 
on top with bits of butter; cover with 
milk and bake. 


FRIED, FRENCH DISH. 

Cut large onions in very thick slices, 
let separate into rings, dip in milk, 
drain, dip in flour and fry in deep ket- 
tle of Doiling fat. 

FRIED, AMERICAN DISH. 


Slice onions and apples and fry to- 
gether in butter. The apples should 
be quite tart and form two-thirds of 
the mixture. Serve with fowl. 


CREAMED SPRING ONIONS. 


Parboil young spring onions in. slim 
bunches, not removing the stalks. 
Drain and cook again a few minutes, 
or until tender. Serve on toast with 
lumps of butter, or with cream, or 
egg sause poured over the whole. 


WITH EGGS. 


Cook spring onions in milk til! ten- 
der. Remove onions then thicken the 
milk with flour rubbed into the yolk 
of a beaten raw egg. Add a bit of 
butter, 2 chopped hard-boiled eggs 
serve. 

GAS PACHO, A SPANISH DISH. 

Take equal parts of onions and cu- 
cumbers, peel, chop and mix with red 
pepper, 1 cup bread-crumbs and a lit- 
tle salt. Add equal quantities of oil, 
vinegar and water and place tn earth- 
enware. vessel, stirring well. Set on 
hot coals and let simmer till well 
cooked. It is to be eaten with bread. 
This is often, in the hot season, eaten 
cold, instead. 


SALADS. 


Gaspacho, eaten uncooked, is but a 
form of salad. Cucumbers and on- 
ions make an ideal combination since 
cucumbers are cooling and need as- 
sistance in digestion, and the onion is 
a stimulant. Serve the two sliced on 
lettuce, cress or young cabbage. 

Onions and green peppers, sweet or 
hot, make a delightful form of salad 
and may be mixed with tomatoes as 
a third ingredient and blended with 
oil and lemon juice. Mayonnaise may 
be used or lemon, sour orange juice or 
lime juice alone. Parsley chopped is 
an addition to onion salads. 


PICKLES. 


Select the tiny pear onions, place in 
boiling water and cook till clear, or 
bring only to boiling point, then drain. 
Put in heated jars and pour over them 
boiling vinegar, spiced or not as Ifked. 
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DAUGHTERS 
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A Prominent Horticulturist Writes: 


I have found a home insecticide that 
costs next to nothing and is vastly su- ; 
perior to the expensive ones on the : 
market: Melt a quarter of a pound of ; °' 
Ivory Soap and add to it a pailful of [ 
water, and it is ready to apply to your | 
\bushes with an ordinary garden spray. 

_. Those who give it a trial will be 
_ delighted with the results 


*Ivory Soap 
O944g6. Per Cent. Pure 











EEE 


spices. 

A second, old-fashioned method is 
to lay the onions in dry salt for 24 
hours, then remove from salt, soak 
well in several waters and simmer in 
equal parts of vinegar and water till 
tender. Drain, place in second kettle 
and scald with fresh vinegar. Let 
stand in this till cold, then drain, 
place in jars and pour over them cold 
vinegar. The spices may be placed in 
tiny bags and laid in the jars. Place 
1 tablespoon olive oil on top of each 
filled jar and seal. 

Beefsteak smothered in onions is a 
favorite dish with many but the or- 
dinary “fried” onion is not the most 
digestible form of preparation. There 
is a bit of fiction extant to the effect 
that Napoleon lost the battle of Water- 
loo through indigestion resulting from 
over-indulgence in fried onions. This, 
even if not strictly true, conveys a 
pointed moral! 


a> 
—_- 


When you buy a new cookbook cov- 
er rieatly with white oil cloth; it fs 
quickly cleaned.—{M. C. B 

















BETTER THAN FLY-PAPER. 
How a farmer got rid of a kitchen- 
ful of flies on the attractive power of 
a bald head, 








- —= 
meg or horse-radisn’ are acceptable | DWARF FRUIT TREES 


By F. A. WAUGH. 
Professor of Horticulture and Landscape 
Gardening Massachusetts Agricult- 
ural College. 

Nothing more striking has occurred in the develop- 
ment of agricultural affairs during the last deéade 
than the rise of the amateur spirit, There are now 
thousands of people to whom farming or 
is a pastime or a recreation, Many others, while 
still cultivating the soil for financial returns, con- 
fess that the money thus earned is the smallest, 
reward of their labor. Everywhere there are village 
gardens, suburban home lots and private estates. 
The very type and model of all the operations on 
all these places is to be found in the garden of 
dwarf fruit trees. The suburban lot which would 
be crowded with two or three common Baldwin apple 
trees can easily accommodate forty or fifty dwarf 
trees bearing apples, pears, plums, peaches, necta- 
rines, and the whole lot of hardy fruits. 

These dwarf trees have a very great advantage 
further in the fact that they come into bearing 
very early. One has to wait ten years for fruit 
from @ common apple tree, while a dwarf tree 
of the same variety will bear in three years. The 
fruit is also of the highces: quality. 

Even in strictly commercial operations the dwarf 
trees have their place. They make the best of 
“fllers” for temporary planting between permanent 
standard trees in a new orchard, and there are some 
commercial orchards of dwarf trees, particularly of 
pears, long and favorably known in America, as 


| profit-yielding enterprises. 


All these advantages are enthusiastically set forth 
in Prof Wanch’s new book. What is more impor- 
tant, the book also tells. in detail, how these ad- 
vantages are to he secured. In pleasing and readable 
strle, the propagation of the trees is described, their 
planting, pruning, care and general management. 
The work, as a whole, is eminently practical and 
timely. Tt is fully and handsomely illustrated and 
substantially bound in cloth. Titustrated, 125 pages, 
5x7 inches, Cloth, Price 3 cents 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 


; ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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How to Camp. 
WwW. B. WALDO. 


138 


The secret of successful, comfort- 


able camping lies in the art of dis- 


al 


carding. It is not 
what you take, but 
what you leave be- 
hind that will make 
a camping trip a 
success. There are 
certain essentials, of 
course. — a good 
axe, blanket, rub- 
ber blanket, tent, 
warm clothing, 
gun, fish rod; provisions and cooking 
outfit, but even in these two last 
iteins there is chance for discretionary 
judgment as to what is a necessity 
and what a luxury. 

A permanent camp, reached by 
wagon or boat, will admit of many 
of the comforts of home. But when 
you “hit the trail,” and must have a 
néw camp with the coming of each 
night, the absolute essentials are all 
that make for real comfort. Weight 
is counted in ounces then. 

This means the elimiriation of nearly 
all canned food. Condensed foods in 
many forms are now put up, soups and 
milk in powder form, potatoes and 
otner vegetables, evaporated. beef ex- 





FIRE-PLACE IN THE OPEN. 


tract in capsules, etc. These things 
are a material saving when there is 
much “packing” on the back to be 
done. 

Locate a camp site on a knoll with 
a good drainage and near a spring 
wnen possible. Heavy spruce or hem- 
lock will give warmth and protection 
from storm. If using a tent, make a 
shallow trench around it with the axe 
unless the ground is wel! drained. A 
temporary shelter is made by resting 
one end of a pole in the crotch of a 


YOUNG AND OLD 


tree, the other resting on the ground. 
Cut a let of small poles, leaning them 
at an angje against the ridge pole, 
Thatch these with spruce or hemlock 
boughs, tips down. 

Balsam makes the best bed. Use tips 
with stems no larger than a pipe 
stem. Lay thickly and evenly, with 
butts pointing to the foot. Spread a 
rubber blanket next and then a woolen 
blanket. If mosquitoes or: flies are 
troublesome, drive two forked sticks 
about 18 inches apart on each side of 
the bed near the head. These should 
stand 18 inches high. Lay two light 
rods across and cover the whole with 
cheese cloth, tucking it under the 
rubber blanket at the top and sides 
and leaving enough to lie in a loose 
roll in front. This makes a tent for 
the head and insures a comfortable 


~ sleep. 


The whole cooking and eating out- 
fit should pack inside the camp kettle. 
Frying pans with detachable handles 
make this possible. A canvas bag into 
which the kettle will just slip will 
save clothing, etc, from the soot with 
which cooking utensils are bound to be 
covered. 

The cooking,fire should be small, but 
brisk. It will allow of close approach 
without toasting face and hands as the 
usual large fire will. For convenience 
in cooking, drive two forked sticks into 
the ground six feet apart. These 
should bring the forks some three to 
four feet above the ground. Across 
these lay a pole, then cut a number 
of forked sticks long enough to hang 
from the cross pole, and, when a ket- 
tle is hung from a nail driven at an 
angle near the lower end to form a 
hook, keep it at the proper distance 
above the fire. Leave enough wood 
above the fork to make a handle. 

To build +a camp fire drive two 
stakes slanting away from and some six 
feet in front of the camp. Against 
these roll'a heavy back log and on top 
of this place one or two smaller ones, 
Place the ends of two round sticks of 
green wood against the lower log for 
fire dogs and then build a fire of light 
stuff. The back logs will reflect the 
heat into camp and will burn all night. 
Black or yellow birch or sugar maple 
makes the best back logs 

For a smudge to get rid of mosqui- 
toes, black flies, punkies, ete, build a 
small, but brisk fire of chips and 
when they are burning well cover with 

unk, or, nothing better being avail- 

ble, ferns and damp moss. 





JUMBLED 
ANIMAL 


PUZZLE 


Arrange the letters in each 
circle to name an animal. 


* SOMETHING TO KEEP LITTLE FOLKS BUSY. 


Where the Load Falls Heaviest. 


MES HENRY WRIGHT. 


“That woman has had enough 
trouble to kill her,” said my friend. 

“Yes,” I acquiesced, “only trouble 
doesn’t kill—it fattens.”’ 

She looked at me in astonishment. 
‘“‘We are both speaking by metaphors," 
I replied to the look. 

It is true, however. Where per- 
haps one person out of a hundred col- 


lapses under the frowns of fate, the © 
ninety-nine grow stronger and braver, 


for the difficulties met and conquered. 
it is not to the little fair weather 
natures that the trials-and woes come, 
but to strong natures that through ex- 
perience learn to lift loads for others, 


HUNTERS’ OPEN CAMP. 


and to bear sorrow in a way that in- 
spires fainting ones to take heart of 
grace. 

I: have seen in one family two sis- 
ters, who seemingly with equal starts 
in life, had such different lots. One 
had a lovely home, charming family, 
and abundance of means, She took it 
all gratefully, no doubt, and filed her 
little niche happily enougk. The other 
one met poverty, and a deep sorrow 
in her own home. The days were full 
of perplexity*and contriving, but as 
the years wear on, her face is catching 
a radiance that would never come 
from mere happiness that externals 
ean bring. Among her acquaintances 
it is hard to find one .whom she has 
not in some way blessed. We keep 
thinking that her easy time will come, 
but it is slow on the way, for now and 
then a fresh trial, severe enough to 
discourage a less valiant spirit, will 
come to her. She cries out some- 
times—that is ‘but natural, but she 
does not give up, and some day she ts 
going to hear the “well done.” I 
wonder, if when that time comes there 
will not also be a proportionate differ- 
ence in her blessedness? 


“Men who boast that they under- 
stand women, often pay altogether 
too much for the privilege.” 

Fortune smiles on some, but you will 
observe she scatters her blessings on 
those who snatch them even while they 
kiss her hands. 


—— = 


patterns. 
any season, 


Re] How and Where to Buy a Washer. 


The market is flooded with poor washing machines, free off: 
etc. That is not the chea) wi re! 
of them are expensive and provoking in the long run. Get a gu 


Tommy's Dream. 
ESSILLYN DALE. 


“I wish I was an Indian,” 
Said little Tommy Whit». 

“I'd live out in a wigwani, 
An’ hunt, an’ fish, an’ figat. 


“T’d roam about the prairies 
An’ hunt the buffalo, 

With nothing but a tomahawk, 
A arrow, an’ a bow. 


“I'd ride a pitchin’ broncho 
An’ throw the lariat; 

I'd be the bravest Indian 
Of any Indian yet. 


“Oh, if I was an Indian, 
Instead of just a boy, 

I think I'd be so happy 
I'd war-whoop once for joy. 


“For if I was an Indian 
I’d never have to go 

To school and mind a teacher 
That makes you do’just so. 


*“T’d never study grammar; 
I'd never learn to write; 

I’d never have to do the chores 
When I came home at night.” 


Now Tom was discontented, 
As plainly it would seem, 

And when he went to bed that night 
He dreamed a fearful dream. 


He dreamed he was an Indian, 
All painted up in red; 
And another painted Indian 
Stalked up to him and said: 
“Look here, my brave young warrior: 
Go get your pony, quick, 
And kill that monster buffalo, 
You see across the crick!”’ 


So mounted on his pony, 
With lariat and bow, 
~ Tommy rode across the crick 
To kill that buffalo. 


He lashed his pony fliercely— 
He thought it would be fun 
To make that monster buffalo 
Kick up his heels and run. 


Alas, for Indian Tommy! 
That buffalo was game. 

He charged at Tommy’s pony, 
And made the pony lame. 


And then he charged at Tommy; 
With madly tossing head, 

And—lo, our Tommy wakened up 
To find himself in bed. ‘ 


Now listen little readers— 
My tale is nearly told, 

For Tommy never wished again 
To be an Indian bold. 


And he a resolution made, 
That he would always be 
Contented with his humble lot, 
And good like you and me. 
eR i sat Pet gh ne 
The difference between commercial 
morality and the real stuff is too great 
to be successfully bridged by an or- 
dinary man. 


The least you can do is to recoz- 
nize your responsibilities when you 


meet them. 








, a Simpson - Eddystone 
es . Silver Greys 


The quality of these standard dress- 
goods, unequalled sixty years ago, has 
steadily improved. with the advance of 
modern ideas and methods. 
Fast \ color, 


Beautiful 
Serviceable at 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Silver Grey:. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS © the Edaystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 


offers, p ums, 
liable washer. Most 
aran 

t's what w2 want to say to 


to get a thoroughly 





asher, je by 


do it so much better 
beau 


the name 
w to get the O. KE. washer, and full 





wi ar, mate ty Te 
a . 
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It’s the easiest washer to 

stand. Oy queamese is tack 
The O. K. Washer will handie your 
pana, et mg ym 


ROTARY 
ASHER. 


in maroon end 
the lum! 


ane 
SEND US YOUR NAME TODAY. 
your dealer. We'll tell where 

particulars, ‘Address the 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG. COMPANY, 
Road, Devenport, 
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Our Pattern Offer. 





Clething the boy is quite an item 
of expense if all of the young man’s 
outfit must be purchased ready made. 
Furthermore, many a mother prefers 
to fashion the iad’s clothes and for 
her benefit the accompanying sugges- 
tions are given. The shirt waist 








No 4759—Waist for Boys 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 10 and 12 vears. 

No 4760—Boys’ Trousers, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
10 and 12 years. 
shown in No 4759 
and three box pleats in front. The 
sleeve is finished with a narrow cuff 
to close with links. The collar may be 
made on the waist er the neck finished 


has shaped yokes 


with a neck band for Eton or other 
linen collars. Linen, madras or flan- 
nel are the materials most used for 
boys’ waists. The’ trousers, No 4760, 
are simply made and cut after the 
latest mode. Pockets on the side 
make the boy feel that he is a true 


descendant of his father and are very 





for little 


Dress 
8 and 9 years. 
Cheviot, serge or home- 
spun may be the materia! used for the 


No 4786—Gabrielile 
maid, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
leather belt. 


trousers and for the medium size-the 
pattern calls for % yard of 54-inch 
material. , 


CHILD’S GABRIELLE DRESS. 
No 4786—In the growing of thé’ Tt’ 
tle maid, the quaint and picturesque 
are everywhere prominent and when 





DOMESTIC 


the practical Is also added the de- 
mands of fashion are satisfied. In the 


small Gabrielle dreSs shown we have 
a model very much like those worn by 
our mothers when they were little 
girls. Of course the lines conform 
to the present day styles but it is a 
Gabrielle Gress all the same. It may 
be made with or without the circular 
bertha and flounce or it may be cut 
away at the bertha to form a pretty 
guimpe dress. 
A GRACEFUL WRAPPER. 

No 6400—There is no excuse for any 
woman not appearing lovely in the 
charming creations in house gowns and 
negligees which the fashion designers 
are bringing forth. The suppleness of 
the fabrics and softness of their 
weaves infinitely broaden the possibili- 
ties for beauty in these garments. 
Here -is a morning gown with @ broad 
collar and loose flowing sleeves. The 
delicate blue of the lawn is offset by 





No 6400—A Wrapper sure .o please, 
32, 34, 36, 88, 40 and 42-inch bust, 


the contrasting trimming. The grace- 
ful pleated ruffles of the collar and 
sleeves yiéld a touch of daintiness 
which is very effective. 


HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. -These 
patierns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 

——_—_<.>> 

Green Corn (Chowder—Fry 3 slices 
fat salt pork c:’sp in a soup kettle, 
then fry 4 sliced onions in fat, being 
careful not to scorch. Slice or cut in 
cubes, as preferred, 6 potatoes. Cover 
with water and add pinch of salt and 
generous sprinkle of pepper. Cook 5 
minutes. Cut the kernels from 6 ears 
fresh, sweet corn and add with 1 qt 
of sweet milk. Boil gently until the 
potato is done. Melt a piece of but- 
ter size of an egg, stir with it 1 table- 
spoon flour, a little water, salt and 








. pepper to suit taste, and stir in chow- 


der just before removing from fire. 
Serve hot, with crisp crackers, This 
has been made many times at out- 
door pienics where clams for chow- 
ders were not obtainable. It is an 
appetizing substitute. ——[E. F. Peters. 


“When a man loses his job is just 
the time he doesn’t want to lose his 
head, too.” 


“People who boast of ‘always speak- 
ing their minds’ seldom have any to 
speak of.” 


HELPS 


The Parsnip and Ways Therewith. 
MES BR. M. FLETCHER BERRY. 

“Fair words butter no parsnips” 
Says the old provérb and in truth, 
those of us who are most fond of 
them know that they are both more 
attractive and palatable with butter. 
But parsnips, even if old, need not be 
dry as theré are many good ways of 
preparing them and this, fine, fleshy 
root, with its 10.8% of carbohydrates 
and valuable cellulose (of value when 
rightly cooked, well masticated, and 
therefore, well, digested) is deserving 
of thorough appreciation. It is found 
in Europe and Asia and is also a na- 
tive to England. In Erin’s Isle one 
migh guess that it would be culti- 
vated for use as a home-brewed fer- 
mented drink as well as food for both 
man and beast. The fibrous tendency 
of the parsnip makes it necessary to 
cook carefully (especially if not in its 
tenderest stages and inclined to 
strength of flavor) in unsalted water, 
in an uncovered vessel and, where 
greater delicacy is desired, in more 
than “one” water. Length of time 
must vary with its condition, of 
course, but if haste is necessary and 
the method permit, cut the parsnip 
into small pieces. Parsley seems never 
out of place, adding a touch of grace 
to the palatability as butter does to 
its smoothness. 

BOILED AND BROILED. 

Wash and boil until tender, then 
scrape and, if young, serve whole with 
butter, pepper and, salt, with butter 
and lemon juice, or’with a milk dress- 
ing. If older they should be cut in 
slices, serving with the same dressings. 

Slice cold, boiled parsnips length- 
wise and broil on gridiron or toaster 
and serve with butter. 

VITH EGG SAUCE. 
boiled parsnips into cubes 
and heat in milk. Thicken With a lit- 
our rubbed smooth in a well- 
beaten egg. Adda bit of butter, pep- 
oe salt, and a chopped, hard-boiled 
es. 


' Cut cold, 


BUTTERED PARSNIPS. 


Scrape and slice thin the parsnips 
and cook until tender, or boil whole 
and then slice thin. Replace in sauce- 
pan with % cup butter and table- 
spoon fresh, chopped parsley. Let 
simmer a moment after heating 
through and serve hot, seasoning with 
salt and pepper. 

FRIED DELICACY. 

Instead of broiling, the slices may 
be fried in simplest form or dipped in 
egg and cracker crumbs, sprinkling 
with a little nutmeg on serving. 

PARSNIP. CUTLETS. 

Cut into lengthwise slices 
boiled parsnips and fry brown, after 
which dip one side in batter of egg 
and flour and fry till brown, and, as 
the third step, dip the second side, in 
turn, in the batter and fry. Serve 
with a tomato sauce in which should 
be a little minced onion and chopped 
parsley. 

FRICASSEED. 

Boil sliced raw parsnips in milk un. 
til tender, adding % cup cooked celery 
or peas. Thicken with a little flour 
rubbed smooth in butter. Serve with 
sprigs of parsley. 

Another way is to cut parsnips into 
inch cubes and cook till tender. Drain 
and brown in butter. When: nearly 
done add a dusting of flour and let 
this also brown carefully. *Remove 
frome stove and add a little milk or 
the water from the parsnips. making 
a brown gravy, adding more butter as 


necessary. Serve on toast. 
MASHED PARSNIP. 
Mash hot, boiled parsnip with 


cream or butter and the beaten yolk 


of an egg. Season to taste, then whip 
in the stiff white of the egg. Brown 
lightly and serve at once. 
PATTIES. 
Make plain-mashed parsnips with- 
out: egg, into little cakes, adding 


chopped parsley; dip in flour or egg 
and cracker, and fry or bake. 


cold, 
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RUNNING SORES ON LIMBS. 


Little Girl’s Obstinate Case of Esrema— 
Mother Says: * Cutioura Rethedies 
a Household Standby.” 


“Last year, after having my little 
girl,treated by a very prominent phy- 
sician for &n obstinate case of eczema, 
I resorted to the Cuticura’ Remedies, 
and, was so well pleased with the al- 
most instantaneous relief afforded that 
we discarded the physician's prescrip- 
tion and relied entirely on the Cuti- 
cura Soap, Cuticura Ointment and 
Cuticura Pills. When we commenced 
with the Cuticura Remedies her feet 
and limbs were covered with running 
sores. In about six weeks we had her 
completely well, and there has been 
no recurrence of the trouble We 
find that the Cuticura Remedies are a 
valuable household standby, living as 
we do twelve miles from a doctor, and 
where it costs from twenty to twenty- 
five dollars to come up on the moun- 
tain. Mrs Lizzie Vincent Thomas, 
Fairmount, Walden’s Ridge, Tenn, Oct 
13, 1905.” 











8 Pp i Per 100 for Distributing Samples of Washing 
a fluid. Send bc. stamp. &.W.8COTT,Cohoes, N.Y, 
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POTATO 


Its Cultivation, Growth, and Development, 
Sprays and Spraying, Harvesting and 
Storing, Production, Transportation 
and Marketing. 

By SAMUEL FRASER,.. 


t Agr 





Assist t, Corneth University. 

This book fs destined to rank as a standard 
work upon Potato Culture. While the practical 
side has been emphasized the scientific part has 
not been neglected, and the information given is 
of value both to the grower and the student. In 
the preparation of this work the author has 
drawn largely upon the reports and bulletins 
furnished by the American Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations during the past fifteen years 
and upon any European data which he has fclt 
to be of sufficient value to warrant their intro- 
duction. 

Treating upon its history and botany, some 
conditiohs intluencing growth and development, 
soils, rotations, manuring and fertilizing, con- 
siderations of seed, varieties, planting, cultl- 
vation, obstructions to growth and develon- 
ment, sprays and spraying, harvesting and 
storing, production, transportation and mar- 
kets, chemical composition, breeding and select- 
ing, tie life history and methods of controlling 
many of the diseases and insects which attack 
potatoes are given. 

The book fs well Mastegted by photographs 
and drawings, nearly all of which were made 
expresaly for this buok by the author. Taken 
all in all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the potato ever published 
in America. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, pages, 
price, postpaid, 75c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y¥. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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nes ‘Tonic Vermifuge 


gives rosy cheeks and active health to pale, sickly children! 


And it is good for their elders, too. 
Ask your druggist for it. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
HITCHCOCK CG a A | N and FERTILIZER 


SMALLEY site Fitter | 20747921662 SaaS 


is guaranteed the strongest, lightest running, most economical built. The Shovel Plow Combined. 


New Special No. 18 (shown here) is made o extra hea i i 
tionally strong—hence, the name ge mads ee ee 
The fodder is in rapid motion from the time 
itis deposited on the traveling table till it 
enters the silo, thus requiring less power 
to operate than other similar mac hines, 
Handles bundles of any size. Capacity is 
limited only by the amount of fodder you 
can feedit. Patented safety devices make 
oqisents s impossible. 
for our Free Catal hich 
gires fal fal intoritato tion on concerning our IFalzee of alto 
: jusker s, 
powers, feed Silisaalt fost sane ee 
SMALLEY MFG. CO., Box 2 221, Manitowoc, Wis. 





THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 
Bear perfect as can be 
attained and come with- 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 


w 

Onl tse tbe 

Agents W anted. 

Write for cataloga 
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=Quick Work at the Silo 


No delay—no annoyance—a saving of time and money, if you have our outfit. 


tHe Abenaque Gasoline En 


tHe Papec Pneumatic 


Cutter. 


The cutter of best modern type; elevates into any silo 
and requires the least power. Abenaque Engines (suited 


ed for all farm work) can be set 


anywhere in any posi- 
d rnn without foundation or bolting down. 


tion, 
Booncmical in fuel—entirely dependable. 


tn s¢ ces and Catalogue C. 
RKS. W 


ov -. 
Yom DD) ~ 


*\ Ses 
= 


farm eee from 2 to 25 hi. P.; special sawing Outfits, etc. 


ESTMINSTER STATION; VERMONT. 











Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct from our 


re 33 Years Selling Direct. 


factory to user for » third ofa century. We ship for examina- 


tion and a 


pperoves and guarantee safe perver: —e are out 
pric 


nothing if not satisfied as to style, quality an 
We Are the Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 


We make 200 styles of 


Vehicles, 66 styles of Harness, Send for large free catalogue, 


Putcs empl ='h ain Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind, scovioe 


Good as sells for $25. 














SILO FILLERS Vii 

with wind slevators, for any y we 

from 4to 12 H. P. will Cut or 

Sip tate doles ak Secs 
our trial propositi on. 








HAY PRESSES 
The HENDRICKS 


press will earn its 
_ ~e in one season. 


the back will bring 
you our free catalog 
and prices. 
», B. HENDRICKS & CO., 
Tenbrocck Avenue, - - Kingston, N. Y¥. 





For Thirty Days. Takeit. Try it. 

You do not put up a cent nor 

bind yourself tobuy. We fur- 

ther cover our vehicle with a 

promise backed by a bank de- 

posit of $25,000 to return your 

money if your purchase does not 

stay right for twe years. Buy direct from factory to user, 
Write today for our big free catalog giving tull particulars. 


The Anderton Mig. Co., 16 Third St. Cincinnati, @, 


FENCE madoo—" 


Made of High Carbon colled wire. W> 
Swe have no agents. Sell direct to user a) 
a] factory prlecs on 30 days free trial, 
Wg We pay all freight. Catalog shows 37 
& styles and heig od of farm and poultry 
\ fence. It's free. B NG FENCE C Ww > <a 

A dn SPRIN 
WINCHESTER, Tana. 








BUY—INGERSOLL’S—BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c @ gallon. 
1) Colors, Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS. 
Gatisfaction Guaranteed, Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PALNT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting. 


0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





and give a large cash discount 
on 25 rods or more of the Frost 
Fence. Better still, we give yous 
fenca that looks better and wears 
longer than any other make. Write 
at once for catalogue. 
H.B. DRAKE & CO., 239 Broadway, B. ¥. 
@HE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Odio. 




















Appeared serially in Good 
Housekeeping during 
1905, mow printed as 6 
beautiful gift book. 


BRIDE’ 
PRIMER 











The drawings, by FP. Strothmann, 
are printed in colors and much en- 
larged from the original size in the 
magazine. 

Dimensions of the book page, 9 
{2inches. The text, by Thornton 
Burgess, is supplemented with a 
charming talk to Brides by Tom Mas- 
son, of Life, 


It would make a jolly gift for « bride any bride 
Detroit Free Pr 
nal publications of 


One of the most novel and ori 
Wilmington, Del. 


the year. very Eve 
It is a large, elaborate, extravagant work, with mag- 
nificent colored illustrations: ‘and contains wisdom 
as well as fun. Pittsbur ‘4 Dispatch 
The work is one of the most interesting that has Deen 
ramed in manyaday. Sana Francisco Chronicle, 
It is not only a very amuging but a ve Lg: book, 
terald. 

No bride should be without it. N. ¥. Globe. 





Price, bound in paper boards - - $1.50 
Price, cdition de luxe, cloth cover 
in four colorsand gold - - $2.50 
Address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Selling Agents, - - 439 Lafayette St., N.Y. 














The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too! Co. 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS. MASS. 





THE PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you a better silage an fill your 
silo ip/less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than &ny other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
Operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Pages. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papeo Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 





The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons a day. 
Has 40 inch feed hole. Adapted to bank bara 
work. Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels, Self-feed Attachment increases 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catalogue,” 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St., Sandwich, ills, 


“ELI HAY BALERS. 


38 styles and sizes. 








liest. Load 
that endure, insure end facilitate 
end steam powers. catalog free. 
Coltiins Piow Co., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, On. 


SILOS|Al 


The kind that “Uncle Sam" fg a Cute: 
uous opening Front, Air-ti 
——- ag Ry _~ A “9 Si Filling 
achinery, Manure Spreaders 
Dog Powers, Threshers ’ 
HARDER MF G. 
Boxi3,  Cobleskillc i. Ys 


The Good Kind 

The Best Kind— 

At Right Prices, 
Also Edgers, 


Trimmers, Lath and Shingle Mills, Send for Catalogue, 
American Saw Mill Mch. Co,, 120 Hope St. ,Hackettstowa, Nv Je 
New York Office 605 Engineering Building. 





























TH RIFTY FARMER are invited to settle In 
the state of Maryland, 

here they will find a delightful and healthful cli- 
matey first-class markets for their products and plenty 
of land at reasonable prices. Maps and descriptive 
pamphlets will be sent free upon application. to 
StateBoard of Immigration, Baltimore,Md, 


start Jour letter by saying * 





“WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 


Isa question that sometimes prevents one from w riti 
en advertiser,w hen one’s mind is not quite made up. 
evenif you only want to learn prices and particulars, just 
‘I saw your adv, in the old, re- 
4. 4..” and then the rest will almost write itself 





p$60. Gilson Gasoline Engine 
- **GOES LIKE SIXTY" 

All Sizes. Send for Catalogue. 
GILSON MFG. CO. 

37 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 


Practical Books 


FOR THE 


FRUIT GROWER 


Books which every Horticulturist should have 
in his Library. 


Plums and Plum Cultu-e 


By F. A. Waugh. A complete manua! on 
all known varieties of plums and their successful 
management. Plum culture is one of the most 
complicated of fruit specialties, and Prof Waugh 
is one of the best known of the specialists, and 
this work represents in an unusual degree the 
original discoveries of the author. Nevertheless, 
the discoveries and practical experience of others 
have not been disregarded. The book will be 
found indispensable to the scientists, to the nursery. 
man and to the cultivator, Illustrated, 391 pages, 
Gx7 inches. Cloth ..........+. ercesoccece Seevecseces. $L8 


Systematic Pomology 
By F. A. Waugh, professor of horticulture and 
landscape gardening in the Massachusetts agricul- 
tural college, formerly of the university of Ver- 
mont. This is the first book in-the English lan- 
guage which has ever made the attempt at a 
complete and comprehensive treatment of syste 
matic pomology. It presents clearly and in detail 
the whole method by which fruits are studied, 
The book is suitably illustrated. 288 pages. ix! 
inches, Cloth pocesecscecscsss> $1.0 


Citrus Fruits and Their Culture 


By H. Harold Hume. To supply the want of a 
reliable up-to-date work on citrus fruits the author, 
one of the foremost experts in this line, has in 


. this volume covered very fully the entire subject, 


scientifically and practically, treating on 
any, history, varieties, culture, diseases, ins« 

literature, etc, etc. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 

pages. Cloth, Net evecccoeccecocsecss- 


Grape Culturist 
By A. 8. Fuller. This is one of the very ves 
of works on the culture ef the hardy grapes, with 
full directions for all departments of propagation, 
culture, etc, with 150 excellent engravings, illus- 
trating planting, training, grafting, etc. 282 pace: 
5x7? inches. Cloth ....... occ ccccccedeoeesaecs $1.5 


Successful Fruit Culture 

A parctical guide to the cultivation and props- 
gation of fruits ,by Samuel T.. Maynard. Th: 
book is written from the standpoint of the practic:! 
fruit grower who is striving to make his business 
profitable by growing the best fruit possible and 
at the least cost. It is up to date im every particu- 
lar, and covers the entire practice of fruit cult:re. 
Illustrated. 274 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth . $1 


Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 

By F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to the pick- 
ing, storing, shipping and marketing of fruit, The 
principal subjects covered are the fruit market, 
fruit picking; storing and packing, fruit storage, 
evaporating, canning, statistics of the fruit trade, 
fruit package laws, commission dealers and dealing, 
cold storage, etc, etc. No progressive fruit grower 
can afford to be without this most valuable book 
Bilustrated. 232 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth......$1.0 


Insects and Insecticides ° 
By Clarence M. Weed. A practical manual con- 
cerning noxious insects and methods of preventing 
their injuries, with many illustrations, 334 paces. 
6x7 inches, Cloth $1 


Spraying Crops 
By ©. M. Weed. A treatise explaining tas , 
ciples and practice of the application of liquids 
and powders to plants for destroying insects and 
fungi. Illustrated, 140 pages, 5x7 inches, Cloth 
50 cents, 


The Nut Culturist 


By Andrew 8. Fuller, A treatise on the prop 
agation, planting and cultivation of mnut-bearing 
trees and shrubs adapted to the climate of the 
United States, with the scientific and common 
names of the fruits known in commerce as e<ible 
or otherwise useful nuts. Illustrated. 299 p 
6x7? inches. Cloth occescceccesecopoccess 


Above are briefly described a few only: | 
many books on similar subjects which we, 8 
largest publishers of Rural Books in the word, 
supply. 

Catalog free of these and many other publitcau.:. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439-441(Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y: 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IlL 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 


| ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





